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HEAVEN. 


ITHIN the human mind there springs naturally and 
\ | without effort the thought of a future place or state 


of happiness. The thought has been variously ex- 
pressed. In English it is rendered in the form of the 
word heaven. 

Relics found in mounds and burial places of prehistoric in- 
habitants of America testify to their thought of heaven. Mon- 
uments, temples and inscriptions on metal and stone in the ruins 
of ancient civilizations in the Americas attest the belief in 
heaven, by the builders of those civilizations. The masters of 
the land of the Nile reared obelisks, pyramids and tombs, and 
left them as silent, graven witnesses proclaiming a future state 
of happiness for man. The races of Asia offer a wealth 
of testimony in eaves and shrines, and a _ literature 
which abounds with the descriptions of a future happy state of 
man as the results of his good deeds on earth. Before the heav- 
enward pointing spires of Christian faiths were raised on the soil 
of Europe, stone circles and pillars and crypts were used by man 
to induce the blessings of heaven upon him while on earth, and 
to fit him to enter the happy sphere of heaven after death. Ina 
primitive or limited way, or with the ease or extravagance of cul- 
ture, each race has expressed its belief in a future state of 
heaven. 

Every race has its myths and legends which tell in their own 
way of a place or state of innocence, in which the race lived 
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happily. In this original state they were given existence by 
a superior being on whom they looked with fear or awe or 
reverence and whom they regarded as their master, judge or as 
a father, with the trustfulness of children. These accounts 
say that rules were provided by the creator or superior being, 
so that living according to these, the race should continue to live 
in their state of simple happiness, but that dire results would 
attend any departure from the ordained life. Each story tells 
in its own way of the disobedience of the race or humanity, and 
then of the troubles, misfortunes, and disasters, with their pains 
and sorrows resulting from the ignorance and disobedience of 
the ancestors. 

Myth and legend and scripture state that the human races 
must live in sin and sorrow, stricken by disease and afflicted 
with old age which ends in death, because of that ancient sin of 
the forefathers. But each record in its own way, and charac- 
teristically of the people by whom it was made, foretells of a 
time when by the favor of the creator or by the expiation of 
wrongs done, men will escape the realistic dream of earth life 
and enter into a place from which pain and suffering and disease 
and death are absent, and where all who enter will live in unin- 
terrupted and unalloyed happiness. This is the promise of 
heaven. 

Myth and legend tell and scripture ordains how man must 
live and what he shall do before he can obtain or have conferred 
upon him the fecility of heaven. Suitable to the life and character 
of his race, man is told that he will gain heaven by divine favor 
or earn it by deeds of valor in battle, by overcoming the enemy, 
by subduing the impious, by a life of fasting, solitude, faith 
prayer or penance, by acts of charity, by relieving the sufferings 
of others, by self-abnegation and a life of service, by an under- 
standing and overcoming and controlling of his improper appe- 
tites, tendencies and inclinations, by right thought, right action 
and by knowledge, and that the heaven is either beyond or above 
the earth or is to be on the earth in some future state. 

Christian beliefs concerning man’s early and future state 
differ little trom those of other and more ancient faiths. Ac- 
cording to Christian teaching man is born and lives in sin, and 
it is said that the penalty of sin is death, but he may escape 
death and other penalties of sin by believing in the Son of God as 
his Savior. 
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The statements in the New Testament about heaven are true 
and beautiful. The theological statements about the theological 
heaven are a mass of irrationalities, contradictions and short- 
sighted absurdities. They repel the mind and enervate the 
senses. The theological heaven is a place lit up with brilliant 
lights, and extravagantly furnished and decorated with very 
expensive earthly things; a place where songs of praise are 
sung perpetually to the strains of music; where the streets flow 
with milk and honey and where ambrosial food abounds; where 
the air is laden with the fragrance of sweet perfumes and balmy 
incense; Where happiness and enjoyment respond to every touch 
and where the inmates or minds of men sing and dance and thrill 
and throb to hosannas of prayer and praise, throughout infinite 
eternity. 

Who wants such a heaven? What thinking man would 
accept such a shallow, sensuous, heaven if it were thrust upon 
him? ‘The soul of man must be like a fool, a jelly fish or a 
mummy, to put up with any such nonsense. Nobody wants the 
theological heaven nowadays and none less than the theologian, 
who preaches it. He wants to stay here on this accursed earth 
rather than go to that glorious heaven which he has planned and 
built and furnished in the far-off sky. 

What is heaven? Does it not or does it exist? If it does 
not, then why waste time in deluding one’s self with such idle 
fancies? If it does exist and is worth while, then it is best 
that one should understand it and work for it. 

The mind longs for happiness and looks forward to a place 
or state where happiness will be realized. This place or state 
is expressed in the term heaven. The fact that all races of 
humanity have through all time thought of and believed in 
some sort of heaven, the fact that all continue to think of and 
look forward to a heaven, is evidence that there is something in 
the mind which compels the thought, and that this something 
must be similar in kind to that toward which it impels, and that 
it will continue to impel and guide the thought toward its ideal 
until that ideal goal is reached and realized. 

There is great energy in thought. By thinking and look- 
ing forward to a heaven after death, one stores up a force and 
builds according to an ideal. This force must have its expres- 
sion. Ordinary earth life affords no opportunity for such 
expression. Such ideals and aspirations find their expression 
after death in the heaven world. 
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The mind is a foreigner from a happy realm, the mental 
world, where sorrow, strife and sickness are unkrown, Arriving 
on the shores of the sensuous physical world, tke visitor is beset, 
beguiled, bewildered by the allurements, delusions and deceits 
of forms and colors and sensations. Forgetting his own happy 
state and seeking happiness through the senses in the objects 
of sensation, he strives and struggles and then sorrows to find 
on approaching the objects, that happiness is not there. After a 
sojourn of barter and bargain, of conflicts, successes and dis- 
appointments, after smarting from pain and relieved by super- 
ficial joys, the visitor departs from the physical world and 
returns to his happy native state, taking with him experience. 

The mind comes again and lives in and passes from the 
physical world to its own, the mental world. ‘The mind be- 
comes a time-worn traveler who has often visited, yet never has 
sounded the depths nor solved the problems of mundane life. 
Man has had much experience with little prefit. He comes from 
his eternal home to spend a day in the world, then passes again 
to rest, only to come again. This goes on until he shall dis- 
cover in himself, his deliverer, who will tame the wild beasts 
which beset him, who will dissipate the delusions which bewilder 
him, who will guide him through sensuous delights across the 
howling wilderness of the world and into the realm where he is 
self-knowing, unattracted by the senses and unaffected by am- 
bitions or temptations and unattached to the results of action. 
Until he finds his deliverer and knows his realm of safety man 
can look forward to heaven, but he will not know it nor enter 
heaven while he has to come unknowingly to the physical world. 

The mind does not find the essentials of heaven on earth, 
and it is never even for a short time in perfect accord with its 
surroundings and with its emotions and the senses and attend- 
ant sensations. Until the mind shall become the knower and 
the master of all these, it cannot know heaven on earth. So 
the mind must be freed by death from the physical world, to 
enter into a state of happiness as its reward, to live up to the 
ideals to which it has looked forward, and be freed from the 
suffering which it has endured, and escape the temptations with 
which it has struggled, and to enjoy the good deeds it has done 
and the ideal union to which it has aspired. 

After death not all men enter heaven. Those men whose 
thought and work are spent on the things of physical life, who 
never consider or concern themselves about a future state after 
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death, who have no ideals aside from physical enjoyment or 
work, who have no thought or aspiration toward a divinity 
beyond or within themselves, those men will have no heaven 
after death. Some of the minds belonging to this class, but 
who are not enemies to mankind, remain in an intermediate 
state as in a deep sleep, until physical bodies are anew prepared 
and ready for them; then they enter at birth into these and 
threafter continue the life and the work as demanded by their 
previous lives. 

To enter heaven, one must think of and do that which makes 
heaven. Heaven is not made after death. Heaven is not 
made by mental laziness, by doing nothing, by languishing, by 
idling time away, or dreaming lazily while awake, and without 
purpose. Heaven is made by thinking of one’s own and 
others’ spiritual and moral welfare and is earned by earnest 
work to such end. One can enjoy the heaven only which he 
himself has built; the heaven of another is not his heaven. 

After death of its physical body, the mind begins a process 
of elimination by which the gross and sensual desires, vices, 
passions, and appetites are burned away or sloughed off. These 
are the things which beset and beguiled and deceived and deluded 
and confused it and caused it pain and suffering while it was in 
physical life and which prevented it from knowing real happi- 
ness. ‘These things must be put aside and parted from so that 
the mind may have rest and happiness, and may live out the 
ideals which it has yearned for, but was unable to achieve in 
physical life. 

Heaven is as necessary for most minds as sleep and rest is 
for the body. When all the sensual desires and thoughts have 
been put off and done away with by the mind, it then enters the 
heaven which it had previously prepared for itself. 

This heaven after death cannot be said to be at a particular 
spot or locality on the earth. The earth known to mortals in 
physical life cannot be seen nor sensed in heaven. Heaven is 
not limited to the dimensions by which the earth is measured. 

One who enters heaven is not governed by the laws which 
regulate the movements and actions of physical bodies on earth. 
He who is in his heaven does not walk, nor does he fly about, 
nor does he move by muscular effort. He does not partake of 
delicious foods, nor drink sweet potions. He does not hear or 
produce music or noise on stringed, wooden or metallic instru- 
ments. He does not see the rocks, trees, water, houses, cos- 
tumes, as they exist on earth, nor does he see the physical forms 
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and features of any being on earth. Pearly gates, Jasper streets, 
sweet foods, drinks, clouds, white thrones, harps and cherubs 
may be located on the earth, they are not found in heaven. After 
death each one builds his own heaven and acts as his own agent. 
There is no buying and selling of merchandise or any of the 
products of earth, as these are not needed. Business transac- 


tions are not carried on in heaven. All business must be at- 
tended to on earth. Acrobatic feats and spectacular perform- 


ances, if witnessed, must be seen on earth. No such perform- 
ers have been arranged for in the management of heaven, and 
no one there would be interested in such shows. ‘There is no 
political jobbery in heaven, as there are no positions to fill. 
There are no sects nor religions in heaven, as each one there 
has left his church on earth. Nor will there be found fashion- 
ables and an elite of exclusive society, because the broadcloth, 
silks and laces in which society is clothed are not allowed in 
heaven, and family trees cannot be transplanted. The veneer 
and coatings and bandages and all such adornments must have 
been removed before one may enter heaven, for all in heaven 
are as they are and may be known as they are, without deceit and 
the disguise of falsehood. 

After the physical body has been put aside, the mind which 
was incarnate begins to throw off and free itself from the coils 
of its fleshly desires. As it forgets and becomes unaware of 
them, the mind gradually awakens to and enters its heaven 
world. The essentials to heaven are happiness and thought. 
Nothing is admitted which will prevent or interfere with hap- 
piness. No conflict or annoyance of any kind can enter heaven. 
The sphere of happiness, the heaven world, is not so grand, awe 
inspiring or sublime as to cause the mind to feel insignificant 
or out of place. Nor is heaven so indifferent, ordinary, unin- 
teresting or monotonous as to allow the mind to regard itself 
as superior and unsuited to the state. Heaven is to the mind 
who enters, all that which will afford that mind (not the senses) 
its greatest and most comprehensive happiness. 

The happiness of heaven is through thought. Thought is 
the creator and fashioner and builder of heaven. Thought 
supplies and arranges all the appointments of heaven. Thought 
admits all others who take part in one’s heaven. Thought 
determines what is done, and the manner in which it is done. 
But only thoughts which are of happiness can be used in build- 
ing heaven. The senses may enter into the heaven of a mind 
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only to the degree that they are made necessary to the happiness 
by thought. But the senses so used are of a more refined nature 
than the senses of earth life and they can cnly be employed 
when they conflict in no way with the thought of heaven. The 
sense or senses Which are concerned with the flesh have no part 
or place in heaven. Then what kind of senses are these heavenly 
senses? ‘They are senses made by the mind temporarily and 
for the occasion, and do not last. 

Although the earth is not seen nor sensed as it is on earth, 
yet the earth may be and is perceived by the mind when the 
thoughts of that mind have, in furtherance of an ideal, been 
concerned with the earth. Sut the earth in heaven is then an 
ideal earth and is not perceived by the mind in its actual physical 
condition with the hardships which it imposes on physical bodies, 
If the thought of man had been concerned with the making 
habitable and beautifying of certain localities of the earth, with 
improving the natural conditions of the earth and with turning 
them to advantage for the common good of himself and others, 
or with improving the physical, moral and mental conditions 
in any way, then the earth or the localities of the earth with 
which he had concerned himself, would, in his heaven, be realized 
in the greatest perfection, by his thought, and without the ob- 
stacles and hindrances with which he had contended in physical 
life. Thought takes the place of his measuring stick and dis- 
tance disappears in thought. According to his ideal thought 
on and of earth, so will be his realization of it in heaven; but 
without the labor of the working and without the effort of think- 
ing, because the thought which brings about the realization is 
formed on earth and merely lives itself out in heaven. The 
thought in heaven is the enjoyment and result of the thinking 
which was done on earth. 

The mind is not concerned with the subject of locomotion 
unless the subject was related to its ideal while on earth and 
was considered without too much self interest. An inventor 
whose thought on earth was concerned with some vehicle or 
instrument of locomotion for the purpose of making money out 
of his invention, would, if he entered heaven, have forgotten 
and be entirely unaware of his work on earth. In the case of an 
inventor whose ideal was to perfect such a vehicle or instrument 
for the purpose of bettering the conditions of the public or for 
relieving individuals of hardships, with a humanitarian motive, 
and even in the case of him whose thought was of making and 
perfecting an invention with the object of demonstrating some 
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abstract proposition—as long as his thinking was without the 
chief or ruling thought of making money—the work thought of 
would have part in the inventor’s heaven and he would there 
accomplish in full measure what he had been unable to realize 
on earth. 

The movements or travel of the mind in its heaven world 
are not performed by laborious walking or swimming or flying, 
but by thought. Thought is the means by which the mind 
passes from one locality to another. That thought may do this 
is experienced in physical life. A man may be transported 
in thought to the most distant parts of the earth. His physical 
body remains where it is, but his thought travels where he wills 
and with the quickness of thought. It is as easy for him to 
transport himself in thought from New York to Hong Kong, as it 
is from New York to Albany, and no longer time is required. A 
man while sitting in his chair may absent himself in thought 
and revisit distant places where he has been and may live over 
again important events of the past. Sweat may stand out in 
beads on his forehead as he performs great muscular labor. 
His face may be suffused with color as he, having gone back 
into the past, resents some personal affront, or it may turn 
to an ashen pallor as he passes through some great danger, and 
all the while he will be unaware of his physical body and its 
surroundings unless he is interrupted and recalled, or until he 
has returned in thought to his physical body in the chair. 

As a man may act and re-enact in thought the things which 
he has experienced through the pliysical body without being 
aware of his physical body, the mind, too, can act and re-live 
ideally in heaven according to its best deeds and thoughts while 
on earth. But the thoughts will then have been disassociated 
from all that prevents the mind from being ideally happy. The 
body used by the mind to experience earth life is the physical 
body; the body used by the mind to experience its happiness in 
heaven is its thought body. - The physical body is suited to 
life and action in the physical world. This thought body is cre- 
ated by the mind during life and takes form after death and 
lasts not longer than the heaven period. In this thought body 
the mind lives while in heaven. The thought body is used by 
the mind to live in its heaven world because the heaven world 
is of the nature of thought, and is made of thought, and the 
thought body acts as naturally in its heaven world as does the 
physical body in the physical world. The physical body needs 
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food, to be maintained in the physical world. The mind also 
needs food to maintain its thought body in the heaven world, 
but the food cannot be physical. The food there used is of 
thought and is the thoughts which were entertained while the 
mind was in a body while on earth. While the man had been 
reading and thinking and idealizing his work when on earth, he 
had by so doing, prepared his heavenly food. Heavenly work 
and thought is the only kind of food which the mind in its heaven 
worid can use. 

The mind may realize speech and music in heaven, but only 
through thought. The song of life will be accompanied by 
the music of the spheres. But the song will have been com- 
posed by its own thought and according to its own ideals while 
on earth. The music will be from the spheres of the heaven 
worlds of other minds, as they are in harmony. 

The mind does not touch other minds nor objects in heaven, 
as physical things contact other physical bodies on earth. In 
its heaven the body of the mind, which is a body of thought, 
touches other bodies by thought. One who knows touch by the 
contact only of flesh with other material or by the touch of flesh 
with flesh, will not appreciate the joy which may be afforded 
to the mind from the touch of thought with thought. Happiness 
is realized, almost, by touch of thought with thought. Happiness 
never can be realized by contact of flesh with flesh. Heaven 
is not a lonesome place nor state where each mind is confined in 
the solitude of a beingless heaven. Hermits, solitary recluses 
and metaphysicians whose thoughts have been concerned almost 
exclusively in contemplation of themselves individually or with 
abstract problems, may enjoy their respective heavens, but it 
is seldom that a mind can or does exclude all beings or other 
minds from his heaven world. 

The heaven which man inhabits after death is in man’s own 
mental atmosphere. By this he was surrounded and in it he 
has lived during his physical life. Man is not conscious of his 
mental atmosphere, but becomes conscious of it after death, and 
then not as of an atmosphere, but as heaven. He must first 
pass through, grow out of, his psychic atmosphere, that is, go 
through hell, before he can enter his heaven. During physical 
life, the thoughts which build his heaven after death remain 
inhis mental atmosphere. They are, to a large extent, not lived 
out. His heaven consists in the development, living out and 
realization of these ideal thoughts; but all the time, be it re 
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membered, he is in his own atmosphere. Out of this atmos- 
phere is furnished the germ from which his next physical body 
is built. 

Each mind has and lives in its own individual heaven, as 
each mind lives in its physical body and in its own atmospheres 
in the physical world. All minds in their respective heavens are 
contained within the great heaven world, similarly as men are 
contained within the physical world. The mind is not located 
in heaven as men are by position and locality on earth, but the 
mind is in that state by its ideals and the quality of its thoughts, 
The mind may shut itself up in its own heaven within the great 
heaven world and be out of touch with other minds of like 
quality or power, similarly as a man shuts himself off from the 
world when he absents himself from all human society. Hach 
mind may participate in the heaven of another mind or with all 
other minds to the degree that their ideals are the same and to 
the degree that their thoughts are in tune, similarly as men on 
earth of kindred ideals are drawn together and enjoy mental 
association through thought. 

The heaven world is built up and made up of thought, but 
of such thoughts only which will contribute to happiness. Such 
thoughts as: he has robbed me, he would kill me, he would 
slander me, he has lied to me, or, I am jealous of him, I envy 
him, I hate him, cannot play any part in heaven. It should not 
be supposed that heaven is a dull place or state because it is 
made up of such uncertain and unsubstantial stuff as one’s 
thoughts. Man’s chief happiness on earth, little though it 1s, 
comes through his thought. The money kings of earth do not 
find happiness by their mere hoardings of gold, but in the 
thought of their possession of it, and their consequent power. 
A woman does not get her scant measure of happiness from the 
many pieces of finery which are used in the make-up of a gown 
and from the wearing of that gown, but her happiness comes 
from the thought that it beautifies her and the thought that it 
will command admiration from others. An artist’s delight is 
not in the product of his work. It is the thought which stands 
behind it that he enjoys. A teacher is not well pleased merely 
by the fact that students are able to memorize difficult formulas. 
His satisfaction lies in the thought that they understand and 
will apply what they have memorized. The little happiness 
which man gets on earth, he gets through his thought only, and 
not from any physical possession or success. On earth thoughts 
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seem to be intangible and unreal, and possessions seem very 
real. In heaven the objects of sense have disappeared, but 
thoughts are real. In the absence of gross sense forms and in 
the presence and realness of the subjects of thought, the mind is 
inexpressibly more happy than is the mind of ordinary man 
through his senses while on earth. 

All those who entered into our thought while on earth, or 
those with whom our thought was directed to the attainment of 
some ideal, will in thought be present and help to make up our 
heaven. So one’s friends cannot be shut out from his heaven. 
Relationships may be continued by the mind in its heaven world, 
but only if the relationship is of an ideal nature and not in so 
far as it is physical and fleshly. Physicality has no part in 
heaven. There is no thought of sex or the action of sex in 
heaven. Some minds while incarnate in physical bodies, in- 
variably associate the thought of ‘‘husband’’ or ‘‘wife’’ with 
sensual acts, and it may be difficult for such to think of husband 
and wife without the thought of their physical relationship. It 
is not difficult for others to think of husband or wife, as com- 
panions engaged in work toward a common ideal or as a subject 
of an unselfish and not sensual love. When the sensually in- 
clined mind has parted from its physical body and has entered 
its heaven world, it, too, will not have the thought of sex because 
it will have parted from its fleshly body and its sensual appe- 
tites and will have been cleansed from its gross desires. 

The mother who seems to have been parted by death from 
her child can meet it again in heaven, but as the heaven is 
different from earth, so will the mother and child be different 
in heaven from what they were on earth. The mother who 
regarded her child with a selfish interest only, and considered 
that child as her own personal property, does not wish such a 
child nor ean she have it with her in heaven, because such 
selfish thought of physical possession is foreign to and is ex- 
cluded from heaven. The mother who meets her child in heaven 
bears a different attitude of mind to the being to whom her 
thought is directed, than the selfish mother bears to her physical 
child, while she is in the physical world. The dominating 
thoughts of the unselfish mother are of love, helpfulness and 
protection. Such thoughts are not destroyed nor hindered by 
death, and the mother who had such thoughts for her child while 
on earth will continue to have them in heaven. 

No human mind is limited to nor encased in its physical 
body and every human mind incarnate has its own father in 
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heaven. That mind who has left earth life and entered its 
heaven, and whose best thoughts were directed to or concerned 
with those whom it knew on earth, may affect the minds of those 
on earth if the minds on earth reach high enough in thought. 

The thought of the child which the mother carries with her 
in heaven is not of its shape and size. In physical life she 
knew her child as an infant, as a child at school, and later per- 
haps as a father or mother. Through all the career of its 
physical body the ideal thought of her child has not changed. In 
heaven, the mother’s thought of her child does not include its 
physical body. Her thought is of the ideal only. 

Each one will meet his friends in heaven to the degree that 
he knows those friends on earth. On earth his friend may 
have a needle or a moon eye, a buiton or a bottle nose, a mouth 
like a cherry or a scuttle, a dish or box chin, a pear-shaped head 
or a head like a bullet, a face like a hatchet or a squash. His 
form might be to others like that of an Apollo or a satyr. These 
are often disguises and the mask which his friends wears on 
earth. But these disguises will be pierced if he knows his 
friend. If he saw his friend through the disguises on earth 
he will know him in the heaven world without those disguises. 

It is not reasonable to expect that we should see or have 
things in heaven as we have them on earth, or to feel that 
heaven would be undesirable unless we could so have them. Man 
seldom sees things as they are, but as he thinks that they are. 
He does not understand the worth of his possessions to him. 
The objects as things in themselves are of the earth and are 
perceived through his physical organs of sense. The thoughts 
only of these objects can be taken to heaven and only such 
thoughts can enter heaven as will contribute to the happiness 
of the mind. Therefore the same mind which was the thinker 
in the body on earth will suffer no loss by giving up that which 
cannot contribute to its happiness. Those whom we love on 
earth, and to love whom is necessary to our happiness, will not 
suffer because their faults and vices are not taken with us in 
thought to heaven. We shall more truly appreciate them when 
we can have them in thought without their faults and as we 
think of them as ideals. The faults of our friends clash with 
our own faults on earth, and the happiness of friendship is 
marred and clouded. But the friendship without blemish is 
better realized in the heaven world, and we know them more 
truly as they are than when appearing with the dross of earth. 

It is not impossible for the mind in heaven to communicate 
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with one on earth, nor for that on earth to communicate with 
one in heaven. But such communication is not carried on by 
means of any production of psychic phenomena, nor does it 
come from spiritistic sources nor what spiritists speak of as 
their ‘‘spirit world’’ or the ‘‘summerland.’’ The minds in 
heaven are not the ‘‘spirits’’ of which the spiritists speak. The 
heaven world of the mind is not the spirit world or summerland 
of the spiritist. The mind in its heaven does not enter nor 
speak through the summerland, nor does the mind in heaven 
manifest itself in any phenomenal way to a spiritist or to its 
friends on earth. If the mind in heaven did enter the summer- 
jand or did appear to a spiritist or did manifest itself in physical 
form and shake hands with and speak to its friends in a phy- 
sical body, then that mind must be aware of the earth, and of 
the flesh and of the pains, afflictions or imperfections of those 
with whom it communicated, and the contrast of these would 
interrupt and disturb its happiness and heaven would be at an 
end for that mind. While the mind is in heaven its happiness 
will not be interrupted; it will not be aware of any of the vices 
or faults or sufferings of those on earth, and it will not leave 
its heaven until its heaven period is at an end. 

The mind in heaven can communicate with one on earth 
through thought and thought only and such thought and com- 
munication will always be for the enoblement and good, but 
never to advise the one on earth how to earn a living, or how 
to satisfy his desire or to give the mere comfort of companion- 
ship. When a mind in heaven communicates with one on earth, 
it is usually through impersonal thought which suggests some 
good action. It is possible, however, that the suggestion may 
be accompanied by the thought of the friend who is in heaven, 
if what is suggested is associated with the character or with 
what was his work on earth. When the thought of the one in 
heaven is apprehended by the mind on earth, the thought will 
in no way suggest itself through any phenomena. ‘The com- 
munication will be through thought alone. In moments of 
aspiration and under suitable conditions, the man on earth may 
communicate his thought to one in heaven. But such thought 
can have no earthly taint and must be in conformity with the 
ideal and relate to the happiness of the mind in heaven, and 
stands in no relationship to the personality of the deceased. 
When communication between the mind in heaven and the mind 
on earth is carried on, the mind in heaven will not think of the 
other being on earth, nor will the man on earth think of the 
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other in heaven. Communication can be had only when the minds 
are attuned to each other, when place, position, possessions, do 
not affect the thought and when the thought is of mind with 
mind. Of that the ordinary person does not conceive. If 
such communion is held, time and place do not appear. When 
such communion is held the mind in heaven does not come down 
to earth, nor does man ascend to heaven. Such communion of 
thought is through the higher mind of the one on earth. 

Because of the difference in ideals and the quality or power 
of the thoughts and aspirations of men, heaven is not the same 
to all who go there. Each enters and perceives and appreciates 
it as the fulfillment of what he desired for his happiness. The 
difference in thoughts and ideals of men has given rise to the 
representations of the numbering and grading of the different 
heavens which man enjoys after death. 

There are as many heavens as there are minds. Yet all are 
within one heaven world. Each lives in his heaven in happiness 
without in any way interfering with the happiness of others. 
This happiness may, if measured, in time and in terms of expe- 
rience of the earth, seem to be like endless eternity. In actual 
terms of the earth it may be very short. To the one in heaven 
the period will be an eternity, which is a complete cycle of expe- 
rience or thought. But the period will end, though the end will 
not seem to the one in heaven to be the end of its happiness. The 
beginning of its heaven did not seem to be sudden or unexpected. 
End and beginning in heaven run into each other, they mean 
completion or fulfillment and cause neither regret nor surprise 
as these words are understood on earth. 

The heaven period as it was determined by the ideal 
thoughts and works before death is not long or shert, but is com- 
plete and ends when the mind has rested from its labors and 
has exhausted and assimilated its ideal thoughts which it had 
not realized on earth, and from this assimilation is strengthened 
and refreshed by being relieved from and forgetting the cares 
and anxieties and sufferings which it had experienced on earth. 
But in the heaven world the mind does not acquire any more 
knowledge than that it had on earth. Earth is the battlefield 
of its struggles and the school in which it acquires knowledge, 
and to earth must the mind return to complete its training 
and education. 


The Editorial in the January issue will be about Heaven on 
Earth. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 


imagine that they can afford to dispense with classical learn- 

ing and a reasonable knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 

guages. Such knowledge is essential to good scholarship. 
The young men of this period have but very indifferent excuse 
for neglecting it. How medicine can be properly considered 
liberal when its practitioners have not a liberal education, I am 
too obtuse to comprehend. Not only is the stigma of want of 
culture affixed to their pretensions; but what scientific learning 
they attempt to acquire is obtained by the harder way. 

The early history of the Healing Art is given in ancient 
mythological narrative. We find it everywhere closely inter- 
woven with religious worship. Not only was every physician 
religious, but he was a minister of religion. A man without 
religion never would have been permitted for one moment, to 
offer his services as a healer of disease. It was only the 
persons who conversed with God that were believed to have any 
ability or authority to exercise the function whick was regarded 
as essentially God’s prerogative. 

My first duty is to define the name of the Chair in which I 
appear as lecturer.—Psychological Science and Magnetic Ther- 
apeutics. Science is knowledge, that which we may learn and 
become expert in. Strictly speaking, therefore, we can only 
know that which is fact. Science is ascertained truth. We 
do not however apply the term to facts loosely comprehended; 
but to those more definitely understood, which are logically 
arranged about leading ideas, and based or at least regarded 
in relation to general truths and principles. The term is ac- 
cordingly applied to a branch of learning considered as having 
a certain completeness. When, therefore, I use the word sci- 
ence, it will generally be with this meaning. I have no sym- 
pathy with the notion which attaches arbitrary, priestly sanctity 
to the word, as though it was a something above question, from 
being the immaculate conception of Baconian deduction with- 


| is to be regretted that medical students so frequently 
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out a known father. As however, others do, I propose to re- 
frain all that I may from using it, and will employ one whole 
some old English word, Knowledge, instead. 

I know the penalty. It, however, has little terror for me. 
It is a matter comparatively indifferent for me to be recog- 
nized in the public market place as scientific; but it is very 
important to me to be right, and to state what is accurate and 
to purpose. In a century we have had five distinct phases 
of scientific medicine; and each, in its turn, was arrogant and 
proscriptive. It may be that I shall differ somewhat from 
the authorities now extant, and yet be right. 

Psychology is a word that will tax our ingenuity more 
severely. The schoolmasters are abroad, each with a notion, 
a definition and a theory. Each is fierce to declare that his 
is the right view, that he was the very first to propound it, that 
every body should come in after him—in short, in the language 
of the parable—that all before him were thieves and robbers, 
that good sheep never listen to. ‘‘I am Sir Oracle; when [ 
speak, let no dog bark.’’ 

I am not pliable enough to yield to any man that arrogantly 
asserts spiritual, scientific or political dominion over me. I do 
not care who knows more than I, or how much; but I do know 
that my superior will not be violently aggressive, but really 
more diffident and modest than Iam. I know, too, that I will 
have no reluctance to acknowledge his excellence. 

I repudiate utterly the pretensions that medium exhibi- 
tions, clairvoyant displays, and that general concatenation of 
incoherent nonsense that many pass off for psychology are 
essentially psychological. They belong rather to the depart- 
ment of pathology and even then that word ought to have its 
old Greek meaning; the science of being acted upon. Never- 
theless, while I thus set these matters down somewhat sum- 
marily I expect to come to them and to handle them as relat- 
ing to psychological science. 

Kiqually, and more so, do I repudiate that as psychology, 
which has and seeks its confirmations with the microscope. 

One may as well make a chemical analysis of a soil to as- 
certain what plants will spring up in it spontaneously, as to 
dig about brain and nerve matter to catch any peep at a seul. 
The highest achievement of psychological chairs in medical eol- 
leges, seems to be that of curious conjectures about hysteria, 
epilepsy, hydrophobia, raving madness, and confirmed melan- 
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choly. Some even go so far as to evolve the whole Mohamme- 
dan religion out of Mohammed’s hysterical attacks; as others 
ascribe to a like cause the whole Lutheran Reformation, the 
revivals of religious enthusiasm in the Middle Ages, which led 
to the Crusades, and to various curious phenomena. ‘This is 
a little too learned for me; it transcends not only the scope of 
my mind, but of the understanding of those who propound it. 
It is the asserting of psychical phenomenon with everything 
psychical in the background. 

Indeed, the principal function of a soul in many individ- 
uals’ notions, appears to be like of salt, to prevent the body 
from decay. Others have a notion that if there was no body, 
nor brain, there would be no soul. With such ideas floating in 
the air, it may be no marvel that in modern conjectures respect- 
ing psychology, the soul is pretty much entirely left out, as 
hardly constituting a factor in the problem. I have some- 
times curiously questioned whether such persons’ ideas were 
not about right, so far as they themselves were concerned. One 
thing is very certain; the individual that is not very conscious 
of his soul has a moral reason for it. 

Sir William Hamilton gives the following definition of 
Psychology: ‘‘The science conversant about the phenomena of 
the mind, or conscious subject, or self, or ego.’’ It is then, the 
knowledge that relates to the essential self. The compilers of 
Webster’s Dictionary, define it, as the science of the human 
soul; specifically the systematic or scientific knowledge of the 
powers and functions of the human soul, so far as they are 
known by consciousness. 

Placing all these definitions together, they imply that psy- 
chology is the science relating to the selfhood; to that entity 
which makes me say I and me, and you speak and think of 
yourselves as something which I am not. Learn the words 
very carefully. The soul is not a thing possessed, a quality 
or property. You do not have it; you are yourself a soul. If 
you lose your soul you lose your very selfhood; if you save 
or preserve your soul, it is self-preservation. 

The soul does not pertain to the body, but the body relates 
to the soul. The man is older than his clothes; however essen- 
tial they may be to his comfort and convenience. The soul is 
prior to the body, older, diviner. 

If we regarded the body as the essential entity, then its 
physiology, its anatomy and accidents would be the all-import- 
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ant knowledge. But we are getting above nature into the re- 
gion of the universe whence the laws proceed to which nature is 
subject. Nature makes no laws, but is herself the outcome, 
the potentiality, in and by which the force which is above her, 
operates and manifests itself. This is higher knowledge; meta- 
physics, supra-nature. 

It is important to know the higher learning in order to 
understand properly the lower, and to learn about the essen- 
tial man in order to become intelligent in regard to the corpo- 
real structure. This may seem fine-spun, far-fetched, and over 
the head and shoulders, but no intelligent person will be long 
in discerning it to be in the most essential sense, practical. I 
have no fear in relation to that question; my chief apprehen- 
sion is that the subject is greater than the lecturer. 

And now, right here, that there may be no doubt or mis- 
understanding, let me say that I recognize Divinity as in and 
over every thing; eternity as the field and manifestation of his 
energy; and the human soul as a denizen and part of that eter- 
nity. I say not to assert or enforce a religious belief; but to 
indicate a beginning, a source, a bottom fact, from which all 
real knowledge has and must inevitably have its starting-point. 
But we will do no preaching. 

It will be necessary, instead, to come down somewhat closer 
to the earth and every-day life. While we define psychological 
science as relating to psychic questions, we recognize its field in 
the physical nature and its relations to the human and physio- 
logical constitution. The soul is allied to the body; to a cer- 
tain degree inhabits it, making it alive, moving, active, sensi- 
tive, conscious, intellectual. It has a vital relation to every 
function, to every desire, to every impulse, to every act, to every 
disorder. We deal accordingly with that department of our 
nature in which the soul is married to the body, and by which it 
gives the body existence. 

So far as we know the higher mysteries of human life, the 
nervous structure is the middle ground, the intermediary dis- 
trict material in its externals, yet fraught and pervaded with 
life, consciousness, sensation, moral properties, and the power 
of giving external shape to thought. So far as we can con- 
ceive of the soul as attached to the body, our observations 
center in this region of the organism. All beyond this at the 
outer side we know as effects. Inside of it we percieve and 
recognize the dynamic force, or the potentiality; and also the 
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energy Which sets all into operation. The nervous systeu 
affords the menstruum; it furnishes the medium, it is the inter- 
mediary, by which all this is accomplished. 

It will be our duty then to ascertain what we may of this 
nervous system. We shall find it intricate enough; and the 
subject will tax pretty severely our perceptive powers and our 
deeper judgment. It will need all our caution, all our good 
sense, all our sagacity, often, to distinguish between fact and 
fancy. 

I have felt often so anxiously on this subject, that while 
swinging over as far as I felt free to do, I have been conscious 
that it was approaching the utmost limit of the borderland of 
science beyond which the road lay in a field of vagary and hallu- 
cination, where we could trust nothing. Hence the somewhat 
often repeated remark that I cannot sanction a man with more 
of moonshine about him than myself. 

Magnetic therapeutics denotes the application of the agency 
of magnetism to disordered physical conditions. It will not be 
so easy, however, to define the meaning of magnetism. There 
are those around, who have a very well-grounded opinion that 
they know more about the matter than I do. It is very prob- 
able. The fact however does not disconcert me. I am used 
to being surrounded by such, and always take pains to learn 
from them. Persons rather fresh from books are apt to be 
quite brisk in this way. I am sometimes run over rough-shod 
by them; and rather enjoy the glow which surrounds their 
freshly aired erudition. Poor old Sokrates was in a worse 
boat; he did not know anything. He did, however, somehow, 
put the rest of us into a way to know something. Perhaps I 
may have a little of that kind of success. 

In all material substance is the principle of motion. It 
acts on each molecule to make it take a particular position. The 
phenomenon of opposition immediately appears; every little 
molecule takes a peculiar attitude toward others. We observe 
that the principal extremity points skyward, toward the region 
traversed by the sun. The other of course took the opposite 
direction, giving us a South and a North. This was accord- 
ingly designated polarity. It had been perceived to be a phe- 
nomenon of light; and as all matter is formed from light, 
polarity is an essential of matter. It was found that an iron 
ore in Magnesia, a precinct of Thessaly, exhibited this property 
tangibly and hence the name was given, magnet. 
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Thessaly, it will be borne in mind, was the country of 
sorcery. Ancient spiritualism had a hot bed there. Orpheus, 
the first reputed teacher of Greece in religion and philosophical 
harmony, is said to have lived in that very country. All the 
old Grecian religions came from Thessaly. In one of the hymns 
or cannons imputed to Orpheus, is the sentence: 

magnetin d’ exoch’ ephilesen thourion Ares. 

Thales said it had a soul; Plato that in it was a something 
from God. It was used in the religious rites. We read, too, of 
ten gods that employed it. They were called Daktyli; in 
English, fingers. The author of the myth of Aesculapius says 
that he learnt the art of healing from Cheiron, the Kentaur. 
Let me tell you that that name means the hand. He, too, lived 
in Thessaly. We take the hint. 

Magnetism in iron was recognized to have an analogy with 
a mysterious power in the human hand and fingers; and old 
Esculapian medicine was magnetism. One word more; Kheiron, 
the personated hand and the daktyls, the deified fingers did 
these marvels. Give me your attention. The Greek word 
for work is ergon. This art of Cheiron was called by the Greeks, 
Cheir-ourgia—or hand work. I‘rom that word comes our term 
surgery. It now is made to mean somewhat differently; but 
when the god and holy healers practiced surgery, it was mag- 
netism, hand-work, manipulation. 

Hippokrates, the reputed father of medicine, was a mag- 
netiser; and every ancient temple of note had its healing priests 
to lay hands on and recover the sick. The earlier theories of 
drugs were based on the hypothesis that they possessed mag- 
netic virtue. Water was used to treat the sick as well as the 
impure; and mineral springs were selected for temple sites; 
as they now are for sanitaria. It was because the waters were 
regarded as magnetic. At Brordridai, the temple women or 
prophetesses drank the water and inhaled the vapor of it and 
fell into trances. I prefer quoting the ancient stories because 
Mesmer did not invent them; and the divine revelations that 
came of them, which were very numerous, recondite and gen- 
rally revered, had nothing to do with vulgar, unfashionable, un- 
scientific occurrences in this superlatively bragging nineteenth 
century. 

Magnetic Therapeutics, then, means the use of animal or 
vital magnetism for healing purposes. It is the antique sur- 
gery and practice of medicine, from which the later empiricisms 
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took their rise, without evolving as yet any very perfect results. 
We are only casting about for the old paths, to realize the 
words, ‘‘they shall take up serpents without harm; if they 
drink a deadly poison, it will not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick and they shall recover.’’ In the eloquent lan- 
guage of Lord Bulwer-Lytton, let me add: ‘‘This is not Magic; 
it is the art of medicine rightly understood. In our Order 
we hold most noble first, the knowledge which elevates the in- 
tellect; secondly, that which preserves the body. But that 
more noble secret, I will only hint to them at present, by which 
heat or caloric, as Herakleitos wisely taught, the primordial 
principle of life, may be made its perpetual renovator.”’ 





THE LAW OF ATTRACTION TOWARDS THE DIVINE. 


By Nuruo pE MAnHAR. 


tion of humanity without being properly miraculous, 

this attraction of the human to the Divine under cer- 

tain conditions and according to a settled method may 
be a part in the manifold workings of omnipotence, to which 
science knows no parellel, and for which language has no name. 
What we know of it may be all we know of such divine opera- 
tions without its being all that is knowable. We may be but 
on the verge of a firmament—a vast expanse of systems in 
which, as in other firmaments, the more we know, the more we 
perceive to lie beyond us; and where the light that dazzles us 
at first may lead us afterwards to scenes of more majestic order 
than our hearts could have conceived. The spiritual world is 
infinitely grander than the material. Shall we marvel if its 
laws are more diversified? Nature is a large word, standing 
for a large reality, and among her many laws, the many ordi- 
nary procedures by which the Lord of Nature’s thought comes 
forth in action, who shall say there is not one peculiar law of 
nature, by which he is bringing wandering and erring souls 
unto himself. Analogy replies in the affirmative, for from 
the Divine have we come forth and to the Divine shall we 
surely return at last. 


T HERE is nothing absurd in believing that, in the redemp- 








THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
IIT. 
By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp. 


WHAT IS A MESSIAH? 


messiah idea and reserved the history of the idea for the 

present subject. I shall therefore now give that history and 

it will appear that, historically, the messiah is a dream, a 
myth, an emotion, an uprush into consciousness from the subcon- 
scious. It shall be seen how vague, uncertain and contradictory 
the messiah idea is—historically. Yet the reader shall also see 
how much power the messiah emotion has had in history. 

I will first define the word messiah, and then follow it 
through the Old Testament, chronologically, that we may see 
what there is in the word, and how grossly its meaning has been 
misunderstood. At the same time, as I give the history of the 
word, I shall accompany that history with critical remarks, show- 
ing when, where and how the messiah idea has any theosophic 
value. 

Though the word messiah arises late in the Old Testament 
theology, the history of the idea antedates it by a long period. 
If it is not older, it is at least as old as the Gilgamesh epic of 
Babylonian literature; that is, some thousands of years before 
Abraham was ealled. It begins with the beginning of human 
history, in the Garden of Eden at the time of the fall and the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve. You must notice that I said the his- 
tory of the idea begins in Eden, because in my last article I em- 
phasized that the idea, for psychological reasons, was coeval with 
man’s mind. Now I do not go so far back, but begin with the 
idea when it arises historically. 

I begin with the Fall, but I shall ignore the Old Testament 
form of the story. It is too brutal and too crude. Even by be- 
ginning with it I am conceding too much. It is not history. It 
cannot be anything else than a symbolical legend, a psychological 
illustration. 

As | in these treatises am mainly on Biblical ground, I will 
start with the story of the Fall as if it were history, because the 


| N the last article, 1 gave the philosophy and theosophy of the 
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Bible has been made to-read like history. But I shall interpret 
it as psychology. 

What is meant is this, that at some time a woman forsook 
her true ideals and allowed herself to be overcome by the illus- 
ions of sense. It is always man’s emotions and imagination that 
swerve from the straight line of truth and reality because they 
have no self balancing power. In the narrative of the Fall, the 
emotions and the imagination are symbolized by a woman, kva. 
Her emotional appetites were excited by the fruit and her aes- 
thetic sense attracted by its beauty, and, when she was told 
that the fruit contained godlike powers, she naturally desired 
it and fell, and her fall could not have been averted. She fol- 
lowed her instinct and did right in that. When I say that she did 
right, | incur the wrath that lurks in certain corners ready for 
those who deny the pet ideas of churehism. 

sut it will interest you to hear that even within the church 
there has been raised a voice singing felix culpa ‘‘O, happy fall.’’ 
Calvin maintained the necessity of the Fall because otherwise 
mankind would never have atttained consciousness of self. The- 
ologians themselves have pointed out that according to the scrip- 
tures our arts and civilization arose with fallen, not unfallen 
men. Tubal-cain, the smith and Jubal, the musician, were sons 
of Cain. Among philosophers and poets who have maintained 
that evil and sin were necessary, I shall mention Erigena, Hegel, 
Leibnitz, Schiller and Novalis. 

In the church it has even been maintained by some that the 
coming of Christ was not necessitated by sin. 

Inside the Lutheran Church it has been said by Andreas 
Osiander: ‘‘Etiamsi homo non peccasset, deus tamen incarnatus 
esset, licet non cruxifixus,’’ that is, ‘‘Even if man had not sinned, 
God would have been incarnated anyhow, though not crucified.”’ 
And that statement has very much to support it in the letter to 
the Ephesians and the first chapter of the letter to the Colossians. 

You see from this that the messiah idea is both broader 
and much more profound than the church ever officially diseov- 
ered or taught. It has a universal element in it, something for 
all men and all ages. 

That the eating brought unsought results is another matter 
and that the eating created conditions of burden was natural 
enough, and Eve was responsible to the degree in which she wil- 
fully or not disobeyed the injunction given not to eat. That she 
was not so guilty as theologians will make her out to be seems 
evident from the fact that relief is promised at once. For the 
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time being she and her descendents must suffer on account oi the 
karma she has made and which they inherit, but the karma is not 
eternal in its effect. A hope is given that sometime a redeemer 
shall come and set things right again, because he will prove an 
extraordinary being. This is the way the story of the fall reads 
when divested of all its theological garb, and in that way it be- 
comes rational and can be understood psychologically and find 
a solution in a rational way as a symbol of psychic facts. 

The story has been made theology and a chief doctrine by 
churchism—but that theology rests on a collossal mistake. That 
redeemer spoken of is the one that henceforth figures in theology 
and history as the messiah and who is sometimes grossly misun- 
derstood and at other times not understood at all. That great 
helper is expected to pull Israel out of its political troubles and 
is expected to set up a great and universal kingdom, in which 
Israel shall boss all other nations. That idea runs through the 
Old Testament, but is not warranted by the inception of the idea. 
The redeemer was promised on moral grounds, not on political 
ones. He was to be a personal help and not a national one. The 
messiah idea relates to the ‘‘Inner Life’’ and to nothing else, 
least of all was he to be a substitutional offer for anybody’s sins 
and rascalities. The history of the idea shows how completely 
the original form of it was perverted. 

The second messiahnie prophecy recorded at the time of the 
flood shows most conclusively the moral and spiritual character 
of the Fall and the promised future help. Ham is cursed because 
of his shameful conduct towards his father, Noah. Shem and 
Japhet were blessed on account of their filial respect. Japhet 
was to be ‘‘enlarged,’’ and Shem was to provide the house of 
Jahveh. Shem’s blessing was to be the presence and indwelling 
of God, purely ‘‘Inner Life’’ and in no wise relating to external 
glory. ) 

According to the Old Testament, Eve was the mother of the 
human race, and Noah is the second father of the race. The way 
in which the messiahnic idea arose and took form with these, our 
originators, ought therefore to be considered its main content 
and form. The messiahniec idea is, then, a romantic idea and a 
symbol of a spiritual condition, a mythical clothing of hope. It 
is a poetic forecast of a happy end of Eve’s mistake. All other 
readings must be called misunderstandings and perversions. 

‘*The Messiah’’ or the word meshiha, with the article, is not 
an Old Testament expression at all. That alone proves that mes- 
iah in Old Testament terminology cannot have been a personal 
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or individual person. The definite article in Hebrew is a demon- 
strative pronoun and therefore even more emphatic than the 
ordinary definite article. The word, therefore, not being singled 
out by a demonstrative is clearly meant only for a general term 
or a term to signify something of universal character. The word 
itself is not so wonderful that it ought to have created a liter- 
ature. It is not really a noun but an adjective, and that is sig- 
nificant, too. In the Old Testament, the word is connected with 
Yahveh in a descriptive sense. Meshiha Yahveh means ‘‘God’s 
anointed one.’’ The king, for instance, was so called. The king 
was ‘‘god’s anointed one,’’ though he might be a very bad man 
indeed, which was as often the case then as it is in our own day. 
In Europe, the kings are still called ‘‘God’s anointed ones,’’ and 
as yet history has not shown a single one who was an example in 
virtuous living. Cyrus (Isa. XLV. 1) was ealled ‘‘Meshiha 
Jahveh’’ or ‘‘God’s anointed one,’’ and the patriarchs (Ps. CV. 
15) were called ‘‘Meshiah Jahveh’’ or ‘‘God’s anointed ones,’’ 
and Israel is called ‘‘God’s anointed.’’ 

You know now the original and the true meaning of the 
word. There is in (Ps. [1. 2) a supposed reference to ‘‘ the anoint- 
ed,’’ against whom the kings of the earth had set themselves. 
This verse has been claimed by the partisans as referring to the 
Christ, but there is no evidence to support the claim. Who this 
‘“anointed’’ is, is nowhere explained and may be anybody. Cer- 
tain it is that in the following parts of the Old Testament there is 
no reference to it in the sense churchism has given it, that is, that 
it refers to the messiah who in the flesh was Jesus Christ. 

Jacob’s blessing (Gen. XLIX. 10) has been claimed by par- 
tisans, but the translation ‘‘the prince of peace’’ is false. The 
blessing referred to is the blessings of the promised land and a 
future messiahnic king, and that king has usually been under- 
stood to be David. 

There are four messiahnic prophecies in the Mosaic age; 
they are all merely unfoldings of some phase of the Abrahamic 
covenant and they do not explicity point to an individual, they re- 
fer to Israel as the son of Jahveh and Jahveh as the redeemer of 
a special people, not of all mankind. 

There is finally also a reference to a coming prophet, one like 
Moses himself, divinely authorized to speak and to complete 
Moses’ unfinished work. And what was Moses’ work? It was to 
instruct and reveal Jahveh’s word and will. This reference is 
the first description of a messiah contained in the Mosaic legis- 
lation and is personal, and we need not be surprised. The 
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Mosaic legislation, though of high order, is after all but a theo- 
cratic state legislation. There is no ‘‘Inner Life’’ init. It does 
not point beyond itself and does not aim at a theosophic under- 
standing nor at a spiritual order of love and brotherhood of all 
men. Its messiahnic idea is individualistic and must therefore 
be called a misunderstanding and a blot. 

The first real historical form of the ancient hope comes out 
in the ideas connected with the kingdom of David and the great 
king that is to come among his descendants (2 Sam. 7). But that 
is a misrepresentation of the old hope. The substitution of a per- 
sonal royal messiah for a messiahnic condition is a misunder- 
standing, and a fall from ideal conditions. The Fall from the 
original standard of hope is now complete. The heart is closed 
and the mind darkened. Israel, though a kingdom of some note, 
is not any longer a bearer of the ideal. 

Ever since that time the misunderstanding has been upper- 
most and the misinterpretation has dominated both Judaism 
and all forms of churchism, with some exceptions, as for in- 
stance, in Judaism the Apocalyptic literature. Of this ltera- 
ture I shall speak after a while. Churchism has had no excep- 
tions pointing to truth. Moreover it has fortified itself by con- 
necting its misunderstanding and misrepresentation with the 
story of the Fall told in connection with the legend about the 
Garden of Eden. By assiduous working, churechism has in the 
course of time managed to build up a doctrine that looks plaus- 
ible to uncritical people, thought it is a lie at bottom. The old 
hope that had its foundation in psychological facts (explained in 
the last article) was merged into and obscured by the doctrine 
of a glorious and royal person, who should come to establish 
God’s kingdom—a term which to Judaism meant Judah, as a 
worldly kingdom, and to churchism meant an ecclesiasticism; in 
both eases something worldly. 

Judaism, after the time of David, in its later development 
produced many mystics, the prophets, and they used the term 
messiah symbolically and made it stand for a personality, even 
an individual person, still not as a personal messiah. 

The movement that gave rise or rather was the rise of these 
men, the prophets, I described extensively in my first essay, 
on the ‘‘ Ancient Mysteries.’’ You remember that I stated how 
secret associations formed themselves round men who taught 
other truths than those taught by the national religion, and, 
that such movements were possible because the national god, 
Jahveh, had fallen into discredit, because he had not been able 
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to save his own city, Jerusalem, from being destroyed by ene- 
mies, nor to prevent the best of the nation from being carried 
into captivity. Among the Hebrews I called that movement 
Prophetism, and among the Greeks I told you how scholars saw 
a like movement as the origin of the ancient mysteries. 

The rise of these men harmonizes well with our psycho- 
logical experience. When the world leaves us we take refuge 
in the transcendental, in the Inner Life. When the kingdom 
of David was laid in the grave it rose again in a spiritual form 
in the prophets, the mystics of the nation, but of course vastly 
different from the old kingdom. It was now a kingdom of 
virtue and Inner Life. Through the phophets (Isa. XLIX, Jer. 
XXXI. 33) a new covenant, one of the Inner Life, was establ- 
ished between Jahveh and the people. According to the new 
covenant Jahveh ‘‘put his law in their inward parts’’ and wrote 
itin their hearts. How different! Not only does the idea change 
from a kingdom to a republic, but to a spiritual republic, a 
brotherhood as we would say. All the people were to become 
messiahs or representatives of the Messiah. Among these di- 
vine republicans, the prophets poetically singled out an individ- 
ual—not a king, not a great man, nay, a sage, a god-man, and 
while their messiah is a personal one, he is so ethereal that we 
can have no serious objections. He is a romantic character; no 
king or sacrifice. He is the personification of an ideal condition 
and no personal savior. 

At this point we all think of Isaiah’s description of the mes- 
siah, because we have heard it quoted so often as Old Testa- 
ment prediction of the Christ. But this is the fact: Isaiah has 
no words to prove that Jesus was messiah, nor that a personal 
messiah was to come such as churehism has declared that he 
has eome!, 

The key to Isaiah’s messiahnie prophecies is to be found 
in the general character of all Isaiah’s prophecies and the gen- 
eral aim of all his work. His whole prophetic activity was bent 
(1) upon the deliverance of Judah from the Assyrian invasion 
which overthrew the kingdom of Israel, and (2) upon the estab- 
lishment of justice and pure civic life among the people of 
Israel. 

Isaiah worked for these two ends. Isaiah could use the 
legends he had heard about messiah and he did. That dream, 
he saw could be useful in his will-work, in his endeavor to resur- 
rect Israel, hence he used it! He repeated the dream; he hypno- 
tized himself. He was perfectly honest about it. He dreamt about 
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a golden age coming. Numerous other mystics have done the 
same. The most that can be said for him is that he re-created 
the dead ideal of a victorious and righteous monarch, but there 
is absolutely nothing in his dreaming about a future savior such 
as churehism has read into his romanticism and the moral en- 
deavors of his life work. No other method is psychologically 
true nor rational. And Isaiah’s endeavors were for the libera- 
tion of Israel. This then destroys the theology of Isaiah’s 
prophecy. What else may there be in it? 

Let me summarize Isaiah’s ideas. The ideal king to whom 
Isaiah looks forward, will be a scion of the stalk of Jesse, on 
whom will rest the spirit of God as a spirit of wisdom, valor 
and religion, and who will rule in the fear of God; his loins girt 
with righteousness and faithfulness. He will not engage in 
war or in the conquest of nations; the paraphenalia of war will 
be destroyed; his sole concern will be to establish justice among 
his people; the fruit of his righteous government will be peace 
and order throughout the land. The lamb will not dread the 
wolf, nor will the leopard harm the kid. In short the land will 
be full of the knowledge of God (Theosophy) and the people will 
live a pastoral life and be an example for other people. This 
ideal man will be called ‘‘wonderful counselor,’’ ‘‘ god-like 
hero,’’ ‘‘prince of peace.’’ 

This is Isaiah; and, as you perceive, a romantic picture of 
an individual person. It was especially Isaiah who elakorated 
a poetic and personal messiah idea for good and bad, and there- 
by erected the whole of that history for good and for bad which 
connects with that word messiah, especially as the church under- 
stands it. Isaiah is unwittingly the father of the messiahnic 
idea, such as it became the doctrine of a person, especially as 
further understood and developed by church-christians. The 
authority for Isaiah’s picture as also of those passages in Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel which deal with the same subject has, however, 
been disputed. But though scholars have pointed out the late 
date of these passages, and thus denied their value, the fact 
remains that but for Isaiah’s poetic genius no peculiar messiah- 
nic glory might have been connected with Jesus. Jesus might 
have remained a prophet among many and no more. If that 
had been the case we should perhaps not now have any mystical 
or theosophic type of the spiritual life to study, and, the ‘‘In- 
ner Life’’ might never have been clothed in a personal form. 
As it is, Isaiah’s romantic picture is that of an ideal man and 
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worthy of the admiraton of poetic minds. The picture is met 
with again in the times of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, though the 
messiah of Ezekiel is not so active as that of Isaiah. But it is 
personal, nevertheless, and in that it is like the general type 
among the prophets who are the poets and idealists of Israel, 
but not the predictors of the savior of churchism. 

I pass by the passages in the book ascribed to Isaiah 
(XXXIV. 23 et seq. and XXXVII, 24 et seq.) where the picture 
is different, and do so because these passages are of late date 
and not by the Isaiah I have quoted, but by some unknown 
scribe. 

1 have quoted Isaiah at length, and you must understand 
that the Isaiah I quoted is the so ealled first Isaiah, not the 
second Isaiah, the Deutero-Isaiah, another man and _ the 
author of the second half of the book usually ascribed to the 
first or real Isaiah. This second Isaiah knows of no personal 
messiah, his imagery chooses another form. To him Israel, the 
nation, is ‘‘the servant of God’’ and no individual is it. And it 
is Israel that is to save mankind and lead it on in regeneration 
by ruling it. This second Isaiah is a statesman and no prophet. 
Those fathers and others who arranged the canon made a sad 
mistake when they classed him with the prophet Isaiah. It is 
not known who he was. Indentical with Isaiah, the prophet, he 
eannot be, that is the verdict of all Biblical scholars. 

Before I proceed further with the subject directly before 
us, let me say a few words about dreaming the messiahnie hope 
and about a coming golden age connected with Messiah. 

It has been said that dreamers of ideas are mankinds 
greatest benefactors. It would seem that there is a kind of 
dreaming which is a benefit, because it opens new ways. In this 
kind of dreaming the mind projects itself into the as yet unmani- 
fested, and sees that which lies in the cosmic womb. When the 
mind returns to itself and gives rational form to its vision then 
that rational form is called an invention, a discovery of the 
new. There is such dreaming in all great business undertakings. 
The genius of the Americans is just such idealistic uprushes 
into the mind. Americans are ‘‘practical’’ just because they 
execute such dreams and they execute because they are a young 
energy. 

In my own business I discharge men and boys who have no 
dreaming faculty. Why? They cannot catch my ideas and work 
them out. Look around and you will find all business men and 
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mechanics do the same. They get rid of those people because 
they are blocks and not builders. 

This leads to a second point about dreaming. A _ builder 
without blocks erects no house. Dreaming without building 
is a delusion and a snare, and Orientals are a terrible illustra- 
tion upon the weakness that such dreaming produced. Fair 
and rich India has been overrun again and again by active 
peoples, and conquered because its people sat still, caught in 
metaphysical dreaming. 

Dreaming then has two sides, and the dreaming about mes. 
siah has had two sides. It has been a stimulus to art and imag- 
ination. Many a soul has soared and sung. Spires have 
stretched their pinacles towards the heavens, as if they would 
touch the feet of the messiah. Mystic fires have burned away 
many a grief. Human hearts have unlocked themselves and 
laid their gloom upon messiah’s altar. All borne on the wings of 
the messiah dream. 

It has also been a curse. In the name of messiah, black- 
robed priests have insulted God. Fierce unrest has blighted 
many a young heart and sent it to the desert there to await— 
what? Heavenly glory? Nay, death found it and took it away 
mercifully before it discovered the illusion! Men have ceased to 
labor, being told it was useless and their children have cried for 
bread—why? ‘To the honor of messiah, said the priest! 

Isaiah used dreaming as a stimulus, but he did not gain 
his object. And why? The reason for Isaiah’s failure, and all 
the other failures that have followed upon the messiah dream 
and which will follow in the future when people smitten by Sec- 
ond Advent diseases again dream—TI say the reason was and is 
this, that dreaming is an emotion and neither will nor thought. 
Emotions are only fires, vibrations. Will and thought are the 
building powers. If the emotions do not start or cause will and 
thought to act, then they are curses or fires that consume. If 
they cause the will to act and the thought to plan and fill both 
with energy, then they are blessings. The ery, the will, and 
the deed, these three constitute the divine trinity. The cry alone 
is like a lost trail in the desert. 

The legislative, judicial and executive branches working 
together make government. Any of these three singly assum- 
ing to govern, make anarchy. Neither father, son nor spirit 
singly are God; together they are One. If we build religion 
on emotional dreaming alone, it rests on an unsubstantial sigh. 
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If we build religion on will alone, we crush all lyric strains 
and hear only hammers and chisels building temples. If we 
build religion on spirit alone, then we hear only the Invisible 
passing and find no rest—and the noon-hour wonders at our 
folly. 

If the three together make wisdom and religion then we 
have wisdom and religion indeed. Isaiah’s dreaming started 
the emotions but not the will of the people nor their thoughts. 
The people did not dream metaphysics as they did in India; 
they dreamed in the flesh. Their own historical records prove it. 

Now you shall hear how one of your younger poets (Elsa 
Barker) puts the Messiah idea. 





SoMETIME. 


Sometime the Spring will come with softer green 
Than ever dared to touch the world before; 
Sometime the Guest my soul has never seen 
Will pass the threshold of my waiting door. 


Sometime the passion of my book of song 
Will face me in the eyes of Destiny; 
Sometime the Question I have asked so long 
Of slow stars, will turn and answer me. 


A sail that tosses on the sea of dreams 
Sometime will rest in the wide port of waking; 
Sometime the Weaver that now idle seems 
Will show some splendid fabric of her making. 


There lies a light upon the peaks of faith 
That makes my heart beat faster as I climb; 
While wistfully before me floats a wraith 

The Presence that will walk with me sometime. 


This ‘‘Sometime’’ is the Messiah. 


To be continued. 











GREGORIUS LOPEZ, THE MEXICAN EXILE AND 
MYSTIC. 


By Dr. W. WILuIAMs. 


THE SECRET OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROGRESS. 


Concluded. 


T has frequently happened that a traveller, having lost his 
i way when traversing a vast and interminable prairie, or 
passing through the dismal solitudes of a sandy desert, 
after vain and fruitless efforts to discover and regain the 
beaten track, has sometimes, when overwhelmed with feelings 
of despair most appalling and dreadful, thinking himself irre. 
coverably lost, has involuntarily resigned the reins and allowed 
his dumb faithful horse or mule to take its own course and go 
whither it liked or its instincts led it, and by so doing found that 
the relinquishment of his will and fate to the guidance of his 
Sagacious animal has been his salvation and deliverance from 
the danger of death from which apparently there was no escape. 
The history of humanity in general shows us that through 

its long ages of weary pilgrimage on the earth, and after endur. 
ing great and universal suffering attendant on the vicissitudes 
and changes due to losing its way and straying from the path of 
its right ascension, it has been saved and preserved from extine 
tion in its periods and crises of danger by what may be termed 
the guidance of the great ruler of the universe. So also has it 
been with every individual human being who, however, has been 
too often, if not altogether, ignorant of his divine guide and 
helper, his Higher Self, through whom the divine agency and 
power of the good law operates and is manifesting itself in the 
great, silent and unnoticed moral changes and spiritual advances 
taking place and going on amongst nations and individuals, 
raising and elevating them to higher levels and loftier points of 
view from which they become more percipient of and better ac 
quainted with those recondite truths and principles of divine 
life, nescience of which or their misunderstanding and perver- 
sions of them have proved the great bar and obstacle to all true 
spiritual growth and development and also retarded the realiza- 
tion of man’s aspirations and dreams of his future destiny. 
Had the spiritual or divine part of the human microcosm been 
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explored and investigated with the same avidity and feelings of 
enthusiasm as have been devoted to the study of natural 
phenomena, resulting in the elaboration and perfection of those 
splendid systems of science and philosophy that have enlarged 
the horizon of human knowledge and endowed man with powers 
for the subjugation of the forces of nature, then would human- 
ity, educated, instructed, enlightened and disciplined from the 
lessons and teachings and experience of the past, have learned 
the secret of all creation: the mighty potency and all subduing 
energy of Will. What evil it has wrought, what wrongdoing it 
has perpetrated may be gathered and inferred from the grue- 
some annals of black magic, witchcraft and sorcery, as also what 
beneficent achievements it has reached in the deeds, acts and 
lives of such like souls as Gregorius, who, having attained unto 
the resurrection of the dead, or the unionand harmonious relation 
of their lower and higher selves becoming thus true sons of God 
and children of the Light, gave themselves up to the service of 
humanity and in the humble and obscure spheres of life in which 
they lived and moved, wrought righteousness; out of weakness 
were made strong. Though at times despised, afflicted, perse- 
cuted and tormented, yet they recked not, so that they reached 
and arrived unto a higher stage of human perfection, realizing 
as they did, that the sufferings of this present life or period of 
incarnation were not to be compared with the glorious destiny 
waiting them, the ultimate conjunction with and enjoyment of 
the life divine, the true goal of all created existence throughout 
the vast and boundless universe. 

If knowledge, as it is generally said, is power, so is the 
higher life in the human soul. It endows a man who enjoys it, 
with an unseen yet real and effective potency whatever his cir- 
cumstances of life or position in society may be and causes him 
to become regarded with feelings of respectful esteem and af- 
fection, as possessing something that all are seeking to acquire 
and enjoy, but for which the many have not qualified them- 
selves. It is the ‘‘lost piece of silver,’’ the ‘‘pearl of great 
price’ that has yet to be found and without which no human 
soul can live contented and happy. The great Dutch juris con- 
sult and classical scholar and biblical commentator, Hugo Gro- 
tius, author of the celebrated work, ‘‘The truth of the Christian 
Religion,’? was once engaged in conversing on the subject of 
human happiness with an old friend who had also acquired 
honor and fame on account of his learning and literary studies. 
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Looking out of the window of his room Grotius observed a poor 
woodcutter passing along the street, bending under a bundle of 
wood which he had gathered out of a neighboring forest and 
was carrying home. Ere he passed out of view, Grotius turning 
round exclaimed: ‘‘See! yonder goes one whom I know. Though 
poor in circumstances, obscure aund unknown to the world, yet 
he possesses and enjoys that for which I would willingly and 
gladly part with—fame and worldly reputation and honor— 
might I acquire it myself.’’? What did he mean? Grotius was 
one justly renowned and honored for his great intellectual learn- 
ing and abilities. His contemporaries regarded him with un- 
bounded admiration. His works had made his name famous 
throughout the whole of Europe. In every university and 
academy of learning, science and literature, professors and 
students read them with great delight and advantage; yet not- 
withstanding all these, he esteemed them as did Solomon of old, 
as ‘‘vanity of vanities’’ in comparison with the poor woodcut- 
ter’s something that under so many different terms has been 
described and referred to as the ‘‘philosopher’s stone,’’ ‘‘the 
summum bonum,’’ ‘‘the aqua vitae,’’ or as ‘‘the wonderful 
branch,’’ which cast into the bitter waters of life, makes them 
pure and sweet, refreshing, restorative and life giving. 


GREGORIUS’ WANDERINGS AND TRIALS. 


Though Gregorius on his leaving Zacategas was much 
poorer than when he went there, yet he was richer within himself 
from the experience and knowledge of human nature he had 
acquired and the development and expansion of those spiritual 
faculties that make us more and more recipient of the divine or 
higher life, that goes with us like the divine Mercaba or chariot 
in Ezechiel’s vision, ‘‘and whither the mind of the spirit was to 
go, the wheels went, for the spirit of the living creature was in 
the wheels. 

After a long wearying tramp of some miles over an arid 
and desolate plain, he came at last to a small wayside village and 
took up his abode in a humble cottage owned by a Spanish em- 
grant, Sebastian Mesia, who after Gregorius’ stay of a few 
weeks with him, conceived towards him such a feeling of respect 
and affection as to induce him to solicit him to live permanently 
with him and become his executor and general manager of his 
affairs, which, however, Gregorius declined. It was a source of 
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the greatest delight to his landlord to sit at evening under the 
veranda listening to the remarks and teachings of Gregorius 
that seemed, like dew on the grass, to enter and refresh his in- 
ner self and cause him to feel at times the motions and stirrings 
of a something he had never felt and experienced before in his 
life and focussing itself gave form to notions and thoughts and 
ideas that, cloudlike, floated through his mental horizon, leaving 
him mystified, puzzled to understand and comprehend their 
meaning. Not long was the stay of Gregorius with Mesia who 
proved an apt and ready student, and when they parted, it was 
the parting of brothers with one faith, one object, the develop- 
ment and realization of the divine life within themselves. 

A short time before leaving, a monk of the order of St. Do- 
mine had made the acquaintance of Gregorius and recognized 
in him what he had long been seeking, but had failed to find. He 
bad vainly consulted his brethren and superiors who though 
conversant with dogma and theology could not afford him the 
slightest help and enlightenment on the subject of the divine life, 
its operations and manifestations in the soul of man. That was 
a philosophy of which they were profoundly ignorant and bad 
never been conscious of its existence within themselves. Monas- 
tic life at that time and in a far off foreign land as Mexico, had 
greatly deteriorated and all spiritual life and experience had 
become almost if not altogether extinct amongst the clergy 
whose religious life had transformed. itself into a stereotyped 
formalism and the perfunctory celebration of rites and cere- 
monies which, pleasing the senses, failed to educate and enlighten 
the mind on the true philosophy of life. At last he met with 
Gregorius and found in him an able and experienced exponent of 
the laws and operations of the spiritual or higher life, and so 
charmed was he with the knowledge he acquired that in his de- 
light he strongly and pressingly invited Gregorius to become, for 
a time at least, an inmate of his monastery, promising him a 
cell to himself and to look after his bodily wants so that he might 
have greater opportunity for interior development and indul- 
gence in silent meditation and self introspection, the chief and 
essential component in a true mystic’s life. 

His main object was that by the presence, the personal in- 
fluence and spiritual illumination of Gregorius, he hoped his fel- 
low monks might be awakened roused out of the religious atrophy 
and lethargy into which they suffered themselves to sink. In this 
laudable intention, he was however doomed to great disappoint- 
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ment for on regaining the monastery and consulting his super-. 
ior, he was informed that seeing Gregorius was only a mere lay. 
man devoid of all ecclesiastical training and unversed in theo- 
logical doctrines and dogmas, unacquainted with the categories 
of school logic such as, the ‘‘quid,’’ the ‘‘quomodo,’’ the ‘‘ubi,”’ 
as also a novice in the division of genus and species, of inventing 
syllogisms and the finding of middle terms, since he lacked or- 
dination by the imposition of episcopal hands and moreover had 
not expressed any wish or inclination to enter the monastic life, 
it was impossible to admit and receive him as an inmate and 
furnish him with a cell for private study and devotion. On 
learning all these objections against his entrance, Gregorius 
promptly went his way, preferring, like the country dog in one 
of Aesop’s fables, to endure the conjunction of liberty and 
poverty, of freedom and short commons, than the abject servi- 
tude and doubtful benefits of a monastic life. 

Again Gregorius became a wanderer, homeless and without 
any fixed abode. Eventually he settled in Guasteca, a small 
Mexican hamlet, and built himself a hut in a neighboring wood, 
his only food consisting of fruits, vegetables and juicy nutritious 
herbs and roots. This solitary mode of living, though favorable 
to meditation and self-knowledge, proved injurious to his health; 
so that after a few weeks he became broken down and reduced 
by an attack of dysentery (rothen Ruhr) and he was on the point 
of dying. In this extremity, a good priest who had heard of his 
presence in the locality sought and found him, and seeing the 
dangerous state he was in, tended and waited upon him and 
nursed him, until he was convalescent and then insisted upon 
him leaving and residing with him. With Johannes Mesa, for 
so he was called, Gregorius stayed four years, living in a small 
hermitage appropriated for himself and his own use. 

Wherever Gregorius went, he seemed to be endowed with 
some peculiar magnetic power of attracting people of all classes 
in society unto him. This was the case in Guasteca. Visitors 
from all quarters came to see him, each of them with his or her 
burden of secret sorrow and unrest, each of them needing and 
seeking guidance, direction and counsel in order to thread their 
way safely through life’s meandering mazes and paths, and 
above all for the light that, once discerned, darkness and gloom 
with all feelings of fear and uncertainty attending them vanish 
and disappear. Many a soul, sorrowing and suffering, Gregor- 
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ius comforted, and confirmed many a despondent one battling 
and struggling with the adversities and trials of life. His 
words of sympathy and love gave and infused new life and ener- 
gy into the broken in spirit and bowed down under the weight 
and heavy burden of pain and suffering. None ever visited him, 
whatever their circumstances or position in society might be, but 
they went away revived, refreshed and encouraged to fight the 
good fight against self, and live the higher and diviner and self- 
denying mode, of life; Gregorius however did not escape ex- 
periencing the envy, jealousy and slanders of priests residing 
in the district, one of whom expressed his intention of denounc- 
ing him before the Inquisition. On being questioned as to his 
reasons for such procedure he replied: ‘‘ Well you see, though 
the fellow’s doctrines and teachings and mode of living are irre- 
proachable, yet he is not one of us. He wears no ecassock or 
hood, or any distinctive badge of a christian, nor does he asso- 
ciate himself with us.’’ In all lands and communities, in all 
societies, churches and religious corporations, are to be found 
such like, ‘‘micropsuchoi,’’ little souls, as St. Paul terms them, 
whose chief object in life is self exaltation and their great ambi- 
tion, to be the first and foremost in everything, endowed with 
intellect and wit enough to play their part, but altogether void 
of heart to do any generous unselfish action or deed or recognize 
merit in others. Thus live they all their lives in an atmosphere 
of envy, jealousy and all uncharitableness. Well! they have 
their day and having done their worst, go back again to their 
own place out of which they came forth, leaving the world no 
better for their advent and appearance on its stage. 

After a residence of four years in Guasteca, Gregorius re- 
moved to Atrisco a town more inland, leaving behind a large 
circle of friends, including Spaniards and Indians, who deeply 
regretted his departure. He had proved so helpful to them. 
On all occasions and at all times, he had been their guide, coun- 
sellor and friend and they had learned to recognise the reality, 
the might and power of human love and brotherhood that makes 
man akin and his life a reflection of the divine to those seeking 
after it, if haply they may find him. Like causes it is said pro- 
duce like effects, which proved true during Gregorius’ stay of 
two years in Atrisco. Where the divine life in anyone shines 
and mainifests itself, human souls gravitate towards it and feel 
In a way they cannot explain, desirous to be near its radiant 
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light and warmth, of which no one, however low, wretched and 
abject his lot and position but who is susceptible and apprecia- 
tive of them. And the life within Gregorius was so purely un- 
selfish and generous—his habits and mode of living so simple 
and unostentatious, his demeanor and comportment, grave and 
respectful rather than obtrusive and self-assertive—the knovwl- 
edge he displayed at times of various subjects, the wisdom he 
evinced in counselling and advising, all contributed and tended 
to endear him to those who sought his acquaintance, though 
there were some who on learning that he had not, as before 
stated, passed through any university nor had had a college edu- 
eation, that he was neither a monk nor a friar, and hearing also 
how all classes in society had recourse and flocked to him in their 
spiritual troubles, lodged a complaint against him before 
the archbishop of Mexico, who, understanding the meaning and 
philosophy of a life like that of Gregorius sternly rebuked and 
reproved them so that they were fain to let him alone and cease 
troubling him with their calumnies and slanderous abuse. A 
somewhat similar experience occurred to Gregorius on remov- 
ing to Testuco, still further remote from the sea coast, though 
he lived some months in strict seclusion, so much so that public 
prejudice was raised against him and caused him to become re- 
garded as a worthless fellow (ein schlecht und dummer 
mensch). After a time becoming more and better acquainted 
with him they also learned to esteem and appreciate his presence 
amongst them. Yet were there some who thought him a secret 
heretic, others that he was a black magician in league with his 
Satanic majesty, and seeing that he never attended mass, never 
went to confession nor took part in any church festival, some 
avoided all friendly intercourse with him and shunned him as 
though he was a leper or a pariah. The experience of Gregorius 
in Testuco was similar to that of the prophet of Nazareth. There 
existed and prevailed the same diversity of opinion, the same 
erroneous and distorted judgments and views respecting hin, 
some saying ‘‘he is a good man,”’ others, ‘‘nay! but he deceiv- 
eth the people.’’ This foolish division of public sentiment 
fostered by Jesuit emisssaries subsided, however, on their receiv- 
ing a letter from the archbishop, in which he stated, ‘‘I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge that in comparison with Gregorius, I am 
quite an illiterate and have yet to learn the A. B. C. of the spirit- 
ual life,’’? a remarkable admission from a prelate of the church. 
It greatly surprised the natives of Testuco and gave them to un- 
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derstand what he meant—that the light was amongst them, but 
they comprehended it not. Eventually they believed it and re- 
joiced to have him in their midst, for he became ‘‘a guide unto 
their feet and a lamp unto their path.’’ As they listened most 
devoutly to his words of counsel and advice that raised them out 
of themselves and banished darkness and gloom, doubt and un- 
certainty from their minds and filled their souls with new hopes, 
higher thoughts, nobler and loftier ideas and conceptions of life 
and their own individual relationship to the Divine, they came 
to love him very dearly, for he was so gentle, so thoughtful and 
considerate towards them, especially to those who at first had 
reviled and spoken evil of him, so helpful in their hour of need 
and infirmity, and thus the old Latin proverb ‘‘Amor omnia 
vincit,’’? (Love overcometh all things) was confirmed. 

After another two years of faithful service and devotion 
to humanity a serious attack of illness compelled Gregorius to 
quit Testuco and become an inmate of the hospital at Guastepec 
about twelve miles from Mexico. The good archbishop, as soon 
as he heard of his breakdown in health, sent his own horse with 
a servant to convey him thither and wait upon him and admin- 
ister to all his necessities. As soon as he became convalescent 
and the vital current of divine strength began again to fill and 
pulsate in him he began attending to and relieving the sick and 
suffering in the various wards of the infirmary. A great change 
soon manifested itself amongst the nurses and attendants who, 
inspired by the example and devoted self denial set them by 
Gregorius, began to emulate it and by giving greater zeal and 
sympathetic attention to their duties. It seemed as though new 
life had infused itself into them and each vied with the other in 
their ministration and attendance on their suffering patients. 
Though unconscious of it himself, it was as though there emana- 
ted from him a potent something imperceptible yet real and 
felt, that caused the patients always to welcome and anticipate 
with feelings of joy and delight his visits to their bedsides. The 
very tones of his voice, the words he spoke, the glance of his eye 
or the touch of his hand upon their pallid brows and wasted 
forms, cheered them and relieved them of their pain. 

The science of medicine at that time was at a very low ebb 
and the greatest ignorance prevailed respecting the virtues and 
properties of nature’s remedies for relieving human suffering 
and pain. In this hospital Gregorius observed there existed 
no scientific system of therapeutics, no pharmacopoeia giving 
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any trustworthy and accurate account and description of herbs 
and drugs whose extracts and decoctions were efficacious in the 
cure of diseases. He therefore composed in his own handwrit- 
ing a book in which he gave a list of them with notices of their 
known properties, with other details so full and correct, as also 
recipes so effective and useful, that when it was copied and cir- 
culated throughout the medical profession in Mexico, it became 
regarded as the production of some learned doctor endowed 
with a vast amount of medical knowledge and skill that must 
have taken many years to acquire. On one occasion, the chief 
of the medical staff whilst conversing with Gregorius asked him 
point blank the question: What books or works have you 
studied? to which the reply was, that for many years he had 
read and studied only one book, the Bible ,and said no more. 

The energy and zeal with which Gregorius always labored, 
invariably ended in depleting his system and playing havoe with 
his constitution, that ere long he broke down under a sudden 
attack of fever. On recovering therefrom he wrote to a worthy 
priest residing in Santa Fe, a Father Losa, whose acquaintance 
he had made a few years previously. Of his visit to Gregorius, 
Losa thus writes, ‘‘I went at once and found him so weakened 
and reduced in health that in order to wait upon him, I induced 
him to take up his abode in my own home in Mexico. After a 
few months of rest and quiet repose, he partially recovered 
from the effects of the fever so as to be able to receive visitors 
who in some mysterious way became aware of his presence and 
came to consult him respecting their worldly affairs and spirit- 
ual interests. His weakness continuing through loss of appetite, 
he felt a great longing to get out of the burlydom and excite- 
ment of city life and be alone with himself in nature’s quiet, 
soothing solitudes. I therefore sought after and found a most 
suitable and delightful spot within easy reach, so that without 
much inconvenience and trouble I could visit and help him and 
minister to his needs and necessities, and here he continued to 
reside up to the end of his days.”’ 


Tur Goop FatHer Losa AND HIS DIARY. 


Leave we now Gregorius for a short space to give a few 
particulars concerning this good and worthy Samaritan, Father 
Losa, from whose diary and biography of Gregorius we are i2- 
debted for the details and incidents in the life of this Mexican 
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mystic. His book containing remarks and conversations he 
held with him is very interesting and quite as pleasing to read 
as Boswell’s life of Dr. Johnson, and similar to it in its sim- 
plicity of style and naivete of expression and detail. It is more 
a book of the heart than of the head and the reader of it will al- 
ways find in it a magazine or storehouse of facts and observa- 
tions appertaining to the higher life and its development and 
growth in the soul of man, most interesting, instructive and en- 
lightening to a theosophical student skilled in applying the 
teachings and principles of Theosophy to the analysis and eluci- 
dation and resolution of the problems and enigmas of human 
life and conduct. The work is in its way, an unique production 
and gives in clear outline a view and insight into the soul’s 
eV olution and approximation towards its creator, its di- 
vine and Higher Self. In the perusal of it we feel it was ‘‘a 
work of faith and a labor of love’’ and bears the impress of a 
true and faithful narrative on every page. In it is found no hope- 
less dreary pessimism, no teachings of a selfish socialism nor the 
prattle of agnosticism. It is the history of a soul in stern con- 
flict and struggie against worldly and selfish influences, striving 
unceasingly after self-conquest, without which there can be no 
spiritual progression and ascension, no realization of its hgh 
destiny. The writer of it was for more than twenty years a 
priest attached to one of the great churches in the Mexican eapi- 
tal. Amongst the vices then prevalent amongst the Spanish 
clergy he lived a pure and clean life and for many years had 
been searching after the higher life but hitherto had failed to 
come into contact with anyone who was able to enlighten and 
instruct him in its principles and modes of operation. He had 
met with many counterfeits of it—with men famed and noted 
for learning and scholarly attainments and literary abilities sur- 
rounded with a halo of sanctity, holding high positions in the 
church, who, however, could not instruct him in the science of di- 
vine life, beyond the practice of asceticism with its austerities 
and self mortifications which though repressing and curbing the 
action of the animal passions and emotions does not cleanse and 
purify the lower nature from its sensual tendencies. 

Thus he lived on, hoping, praying and seeking for light 
until at length he met with Gregorius, in whom he at once recog- 
nised and discerned the existence of what he had searched after 
so many years. Like many others, unknown to himself, he had 
been wandering on the borders of the domain of light whose 
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rays had frequently flashed and beamed into his inner self but he 
had been ignorant of their meaning. It was a new experience of 
something operating within him and having no knowledge of its 
laws and motions in manifesting its existence, he was as one 
lost on a prairie of doubt and uncertainty, without knowledge of 
his bearings or of the direction he should take. Says one of those 
who knew, coloro che sanno, ‘‘for a soul to be without knowl. 
edge is not good,’’ and this is especially the case with the higher 
knowledge after which it craves and seeks. But where is it to 
be found and how is it to be acquired? These are great and im- 
portant questions and each one has to find the answer adapted 
to his own peculiar nature and circumstances. It cometh not 
through the study of natural science. ‘‘The depth saith, it is not 
in me, and the sea saith, it is not with me. It cannot be gotten 
for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereot. 
The topas of Ethiopia cannot equal it, neither can pure gold be 
compared unto it.’’ Where then, where is this knowledge to be 
found and acquired? And out of the many voices that have 
spoken and have echoed down to us through the centuries, one 
says, ‘‘It is good for man to hope and wait.’’ Another is heard 
saying, ‘‘Stand still’’; and another is heard, ‘‘ Enter thou into 
the eternal silence and listen and the answer shall be given 
thee’’; and still another is heard, ‘‘Ho! everyone that thirsteth, 
come yet to the waters and whosoever will, let him take of the 
waters of life freely.’’ 

And hearing them, many are asking, what do they mean! 
The good father Losa heard them also and asked the same ques- 
tion, but no one could give him answer or explain to him their 
meaning, except Gregorius who recognized in him a kindred soul 
seeking for truth and yearning for light. ‘‘Tell me Gregorius,”’ 
he said, ‘‘what these voices mean, what do they refer to and 
hint at? I have come to thee, for though younger in years, 
thou art wiser than I. Teach me, enlighten me, that I may find 
the way to light and the path of life, and my soul will then know 
and understand what it is to live the true, the higher and diviner 
life, for the enjoyment of which I would willingly forego and 
part with all that a man counts dear. Gladly would I renounce 
office, position, wealth, that I may come and be with thee and 
learn of thee. 

To this earnest entreaty and appeal Gregorius replied: 
‘‘Return to thy home and duties, meditate and cultivate self 
introspection and come to me again at the end of a year.’’ 
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At its expiration he returned and said: ‘‘I have done what 
thou didst bid me to do, what must I do now?’’ 

And Gregorius answered and said: ‘‘Go now and love God 
and thy fellowman,’’ and said no more. 

Thus they parted again, and as Losa returned slowly home- 
wards, the old question came up again, what does he mean? 
In his well furnished home he sat often and long pondering 
over it until silently and gradually new thoughts, new ideas, 
clearer conceptions of life and his duties to others began to 
engross his attention and fill both his mind and heart and he 
went forth amongst the poor, the ignorant, the erring and sin- 
ning, the saddened and sorrowing, the downcast and despairing 
and his heart opened to them and their ery and as he ministered 
unto them, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked and destitute, 
relieving the widow and orphan in their distress, visiting the 
sick and consoling the dying, a something came into his soul, 
he had never felt before, making life divine, bright and beauti- 
ful and joyous and then he knew the meaning of the words Gre- 
gorius had said unto him: ‘‘Love God and thy fellowman.”’ 
The new, the higher life had dawned within him; he had found 
the path of light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. He had overcome self and become enrolled amongst those 
who are born again, not by the will of the flesh but of the spirit 
who know ‘‘they have passed from death unto life because they 
love the brethren,’’ the great guage by which we may rightly 
and truly judge and be assured we have entered upon the higher 
life, or, in other words, whether the kingdom of heaven has be- 
gun within us. 

Shortly after, Father Losa resigned his priestly office and 
gathering together all his available means, amounting to 2,000 
ducats, removed to Santa Fé and took up his abode wth Grego- 
rius, taking upon himself the charge of his personal affairs, the 
looking after his bodily wants and nursing and tending him in 
his periods of physical prostration and weakness. 

Thus it came to pass, that these two kindred souls were 
brought into intimate relationship and friendship, one faith, one 
hope and one life binding them together in fraternal union, and 
Father Losa became the Boswell of Gregorius, keeping a diary 
and jotting and writing down daily the most remarkable and in- 
teresting conversations with his visitors and the chief incidents 
of his life. If biography be as it has been said, philosophy 
teaching by example, then from the good father’s record of the 
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inner and outer life of Gregorius we may by thoughtful reading 
and study acquaint ourselves with and become wise in divining 
and understanding within ourselves as also in the lives and 
deeds of others, the motions, the operation, the action and ef- 
fects of the divine life, as also the law of divine procedure 
within the soul of man, and in the many and various modes and 
aspects in which it manifests its existence, the inner latent fac- 
ulties it excites into action, the new and wondrous forces and 
energies it infuses into it, in order to raise it in the scale of 
being and aid it in accomplishing its union with its own spirit 
and creator, its Higher Self. 

For the completion of this sketch and short account of Gre- 
gorius we are compelled to have recourse entirely to Father 
Losa’s diary. Owing to special (editorial) exigencies, our ex- 
tracts must of necessity be fragmentary and summary in extent 
and character—cuttings of those portions or parts of it most 
interesting and instructive to students of human nature, afford- 
ing hints and clues in threading the labyrinth of our own lives 
and thus lighting up the path of pilgrimage towards the goal 
and terminus whither we are wending our ofttimes weary way, 
and striving to attain unto as best we may. 


SELECTED SAYINGS AND CONVERSATIONS OF GREGORIUS. 


As already stated, Gregorius knew the Bible by heart from 
beginnng to end. The vicar of the archbishop was once con- 
versing with him on a theological subject and quoted a passage 
or verse in scripture in confirmation of his opinion. Said Gre- 
gorius: ‘‘There is no such verse found therein. There is one, 
however, of similar meaning,’’ and then opening his bible read 
it out to the astonishment and amazement of his clerical visitor. 

Three doctors of divinity came to him and wished him to 
expound to them some most difficult and obscure passages in the 
scriptures. So everwhelmed with surprise and delight were they 
that on taking leave of him they said: ‘‘He is truly a prodigy of 
learning. Compared with him we know nothing and must say 
with the psalmist, ‘blessed is the man, Oh, Lord, whom thou 
teachest.’ ”’ 


A. noted theologian who had some conversation with Gre- 
gorius on the Book of Revelation urgently besought him to write 
down his ideas and opinions of this most occult portion of the 
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Bible. In compliance with his wish, he forthwith commenced 
to do so and in less than eight days composed a book exhibiting 
so great a knowledge of its occult meaning that all, both clergy 
and laymen who read, marvelled and wondered how it was, that 
one who had never been a student in any college or university 
was yet able to write on such a profound subject and expound it 
in a manner so clear and so interesting. His handwriting 
was fine and beautiful, and resembled printed letters in form 
and appearance. 

His knowledge of the natural sciences was very remarkable. 
He was fully conversant with general and religious history. Of 
astronomy, cosmography and geography he had an extensive 
and wide knowledge and possessed a globe and a large map of 
the world made and constructed by himself. He was well ac- 
quainted with anatomy, medicine, the virtues and properties of 
herbs and drugs, and in the art of distilling them he was very 
skilful as I ean vouch for from personal observation. 


On one occasion I asked him whether such a multifarious 
knowledge of natural things did not act as a hindrance to the 
acquisition of spiritual knowledge and science and he replied: 
“T find and observe the Divine both in material and spiritual 
things—in what is small as in what is great.’’ 

Most extraordinary were his discernment and perception of 
the interior and spiritual state and condition of those who 
sought his counsel and advice, being quite as visible to his inner 
vision as outward objects are to the natural eye; hence he was 
able to speak the right word at the right time, so that his words 
were words of power and wisdom and light to seeking souls. I 
remember one in particular who in great spiritual distress and 
mental anguish came to Gregorius and made known to him his 
trouble and sorrow, to whom he said: ‘‘Be of good cheer and 
let it console and strengthen thee to know, thou art passing 
through the purifying flame of divine love.’’ The words were 
few, but they sufficed to assuage his mental unrest and disquiet- 
ude, so that he returned home with a sense of deep peace and 
calm within him. 


Some one asked him whether in order to satisfy and still 
the voice of conscience, frequent confession was good for the 


soul. His answer was: ‘‘It would much better to have nothing 
to confess.’’ 
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To one occupying a high position in the state who enquired 
of him what he must do to discharge his official duties well and 
live uprightly, Gregorius replied: ‘‘What you do, do through 
love of the Divine, and all will go well with you.’’ 


A seeker after the inner life besought him to give a rule of 
life, to whom he said, ‘‘let your daily prayer be, Oh thou divine 
Being! enlighten me, that I may know thee whom to know is life 
eternal, and that I may love thee with my whole heart.’’ 


A citizen of Angelopolis sought an interview with him and 
made known to him something that caused much inward trouble 
and distress. The words of Gregorius were so adapted to his 
ease that his visitor said: ‘‘You have said everything which I 
had in my heart, and what I wanted to know and understand, 
you have said unto me.’’ Said Gregorius: ‘‘It is not I my 
friend, but the divine that through me has spoken unto you.’’ 


A certain priest entreated him to pray to the Divine on his 
behalf. Regarding him with a fixed and serious look, he said 
unto him: ‘‘It would be much better for you to seek him your- 
self; to serve him and change your life to enjoy peace and rest 
in yourself.’’ On hearing these words, he quietly retired and 
it is to be hoped «iid what he was enjoined to do. 


A noted lawyer, Joseph von Vides, residing in Mexico, fre- 
quently visited Gregorius to obtain advice and counsel in con- 
nection with his official duties, and I have often heard him say, 
the words of Gregorius are always cheering and helpful, infus- 
ing light and strength into everyone to whom he speaks. I 
have never left him without feeling the desire to live like him, 
the higher life. Once in company with others who like hin- 
self were going to consult with him, they began to make known 
to one another the object of their visit. On arriving and ere 
they had spoken a single word to him, Gregorius spoke to each 
of them in turn of what was uppermost in their minds at which 
they were greatly amazed. It seemed to them as though he 
had heard and was well acquainted with everything they had 
said on their way to him. The meekness and gentleness, the 
patience and sympathy and love he manifested to everyone in 
their mental and spiritual perplexity were such that one of them 
in speaking of him described him as ‘‘a heavenly minded man.”’ 
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For a period of eighteen years that I had known and lived 
with Gregorius, listening to his sayings and conversations, also 
observing and noting his actions in order to ascertain whether 
his nature like a pure mirror was blurless and without blemish, 
Lean truly affirm that I never heard an unkind word of censure 
or harsh judgment of anyone proceed from his lips. He spoke 
evilly and ill-naturedly of no one, whether heathen or heretic. 
He always condemned sin and wrongdoing, but refrained from 
judging and reprehending the culpable and transgressor. 


At one time he recalled to my memory something that con- 
cerned my inner life which I imagined was unknown to everyone, 
and on asking him why he had not mentioned it before, he said: 
“T do not give utterance to all | know, and speak only when it 
is needful and necessary.”’ 


Some visitors once in his presence began upbraiding and 
censuring the conduct of princes, courtiers, state officers and 
judges, but he merely observed: ‘‘ Were you in their place you 
would most likely do no better than they or as well, and who has 
made you judges over them? You would not dare to speak face 
to face with them over their faults and failings.’’ 

To a person seeking counsel and asking what he should do 
he replied, Love God and your fellowman. It is the royal road 
to the divine life and open to all. When we walk therein, we 
need not to fear, as we then fulfill the good law. 


I heard him once say: It is better to speak to God, than to 
discourse about God. 

He used to say, notwithstanding the teachings of ascetic- 
ism, we ought not to wish to suffer, but endeavor to endure suf- 
fering bravely and patiently whenever it befell us. I once 
said to him: ‘‘ Your course in life allows you and brings you to 
rest and quietude for yourself.’’ ‘‘True,’’ he answered,—in 
gentle tone and placid look—‘‘ but I cannot have rest as long as 
my fellowmen are suffering and undergoing adversities and 
misfortunes and enduring so great sorrows and distress. It 
is unbecoming I should think of ease and rest and they so full 
of unrest and trouble. God preserve me from such selfish and 
callous indifference and neglect of duty.’’ To know or learn 
of a single suffering soul was inducement enough for him to 
go at all times and minister unto it. 
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I was once conversing with a gentleman from the hospital 
at Guasteca, who had known and heard a great deal of Grego- 
rius. He enquired of me, what is he doing now? On my reply. 
ing that he was living the higher life, he said, it would do him 
more good to be horsewhipped as it might make a man of him 
and less of a fool and a wastrel. On repeating these remarks 
to Gregorius, he smiled and remarked: ‘‘He spoke truly, for 
an idler and loiterer deserves such, but gentlemen and men of 
the world, know nothing of the actualities of the inner life.” 


At one time he gave expression to a most remarkable and 
mystical statement, that in the divine light and at a glance he 
beheld everything that was in the world. 


Grecorius’ DEatH, anD ConcLupING REMARKs. 


Thus the years rolled by with Gregorius until at length he 
came to the terminus of life. His was by no means a robust 
constitution and therefore he never enjoyed good health for 
any lengthy period. All his physical strength and vital power 
he unselfishly gave and imparted to others through sympathy 
with their sufferings and afflictions. It was this taking upon 
himself and enduring the weaknesses and infirmaties, the pains 
and ailments of others, that his life in Mexico was one long 
and protracted martyrdom of suffering which he endured calm- 
ly and without a single murmur of regret. He lived the higher 
and diviner life and exemplified it in his unfailing and constant 
and devoted service to humanity. 

Turn we again to Father Losa’s narrative of his sufferings 
and last moments. ‘‘It was,’’ he writes, ‘‘in the month of May 
of the year 1596 that his health and constitution began to fail 
and give out, owing to a severe attack of dysentery. As soon 
as this was known in the hospital in Mexico, the superior along 
with a most skillful doctor hurried off to the residence of Grego- 
rius. They were greatly impressed with the calm patience 
and fortitude he exhibited under such pain and suffering. After 
a stay of two days, the superior left him, saying he had ar- 
ranged with Doctor Sarmiento to take charge of him, to which 
Gregorius at first objected because as he said, there were many 
others in the hospital who needed his help and skill more than 
he did. Soon after a severe hiccough ensued and it was feared 
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that he would die very suddenly. ‘To the doctor he said: ‘‘ You 
know well what it means.’’ I frequently asked him, whether 
his pain and suffering in any degree disturbed his interior life 
and he always answered: ‘‘ Not in the least.”’ 

A day or two before his decease I asked him: ‘‘Is the divine 
life within, a reality,’’ and his reply was: ‘‘It is quite so.”’?’ A 
few hours before he died I sat me down by his bedside and said: 
‘My brother, master and friend, the time of thy departure 
from me is fast approaching and you are going hence and life’s 
great secret will become revealed to thee. He gazed 
towards me a few moments and I noticed a something like a 
halo angelical and bright creeping over his countenance and a 
strange light beaming through his eyes, as he said: ‘‘ All is 
bright, all is clear as the midday.’’ They were his last words. 
A moment, a short sigh, and all was over and the soul of Grego- 
rius had launched out into that spiritual life that like the ocean, 
surrounds, embraces and rolls all round the world. 

Thus ended and closed the earth life and pilgrimage of 
Gregorius and as we close the record, and replace it on the 
library shelf, the question arises: what is the meaning, what 
the philosophy of such a life as that of Gregorius, what its 
lesson: and teaching? Our judgment and decision will vary ac- 
vording to the degree of spiritual knowledge and development 
we have attained. To the theosophical student, reincarnation 
will account for the great intellectual abilities, literary and 
scientific manifested by him, as the acquirement of prenatal 
existence, so that on returning to the earth plane stocked well 
with learning, he took up his life where it had left off, increas- 
ing and devoting it to the service of humanity. Ungrudgingly 
and unselfishly, he gave what he had and spared it not, account- 
ing himself as responsible for what had been given him and in 
so doing, realized ‘‘that it was more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’ If any man or human being whatever, has nothing 
to give out to others it is either his misfortune or fault, for the 
great storehouse of spiritual wealth and knowledge is opened 
to all. From Father Losa’s diary, we may gather, that the 
soul of man is endowed with spiritual faculties that postulate 
the existence of a spiritual life and knowledge that is obtainable 
and enjoyable through its own higher self, the viceroy of the 
Divine to whom are due its allegiance and service and who 
though the creator of all things, is, at the same time, the servant 
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and minister to the wants and necessities of all creatures, even 
of the ‘‘young ravens when they cry.’’ It is the prerogative 
of every human soul to become filled and permeated with the 
life divine that becomes more real and actual as it approximates 
nearer to and comes into closer union with its Higher Self. 
When the process of affinity and resemblance begins, then as 
a cloudlet in the horizon at sunset on a summer’s day, it be- 
comes irradiated, resplendent and effulgent with light and 
beauty unfading and ever enduring. Ere however this can 
become so with the generality of human beings, the interior 
strife of their lower against their Higher Self, the great con- 
flict of ages that has been going on within each individual soul 
and which has been the most misunderstood and uncompre- 
hended of all unsolved mysteries must cease. Then will take 
place the baptism not of water but of the spirit, the lustration 
of the soul and the clarifying of its thoughts, emotions and 
sentiments, as in the mysteries of eastern religions the purifi- 
cation of the worshipper was the first ceremony for admission 
into the sanctuary and service of the divine Being. 

Thus was it with Gregorius and in his life, with its con- 
quest of self and its reciprocal harmony and union between the 
lower and Higher Self, his the secret of the realization of the 
higher and diviner life within each individual human soul. 


*Says an old Arabian mystic, when my soul becomes har- 
monized with the divine soul, then will it become a luminous 
mirror reflecting all the secrets of the universe. 





THE SOLSTICES. 
By C. H. A. B. 


Summer solstice and the Midsummer eve’s festival are 
the counterparts of Winter solstice and Yule-time or Christmas 
time. Both events, the astronomical and the attendant feasts, 
were symbolized by our ancestors in the North by ceremonies, 
in which a wheel played the most prominent part. The wheel 
was set spinning around its axis to represent the idea of the 
sun’s rotation, his coming and going, his rising and his falling 
and thereby reminding the spectators of the rise and fall of 
vitality in the organic world, and by that again teaching them 
the law of life as being motion, a coming and a going. 


























THE WORKERS IN TSANG. 
A TALE OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER. 


TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL NEU. 


Omee, noble king of the Great Middle Country, and by 
him ealled the Tale of the Workers in Tsang, set down 
by Lipo-va, the Scribe, give ear: 

In Alistan, beside the shoreless sea, where all is peace, 
abode a nameless one. Alone was he within his father’s house. 
Here had he dwelt since from the land of Tsang, his labors 
done, he had returned to rest and count his wealth and build 
his shining house. Bright were the days when first he saw 
his home and all forgotten were the days in Tsang save mem- 
ories that hung about the things that he had brought to build in 
Alistan. But now the building was about complete, for all 
that he had brought was builded in. Vague memories began 
to haunt his peace, of half forgotten debts he need must pay, 
of half forgotten debts that were his due, of half remembered 
work that must be done and substance to be earned and brought 
from Tsang. The shoreless sea which gladdened first his sight, 
waxed all too still to still his rising heart. And so his father 
bade him journey forth again to Tsang; and so the nameless 
one set forth again and crossed the shining land, and to the 
vale of living shadows came and paused beside the waters of 
the sea that washes round the mighty walls of Tsang. 

To him there came the keeper of the scroll, that holds the 
great account of all who toil, wherein are set the debts that 
still are due, the lessons that each worker must be taught, the 
place he held and where his work shall be, all kept in just and 
equitable account. 

Here saw the nameless one his great account: where he 
had labored, what his deeds had been in Tsang, and what the 
debts he owed and owned. And underneath he saw the balance 
drawn and knew what he must reck, what was his reward, and 
knew the whole was just, for he himself, ere he had left, had 
set the balance down. 

The keeper of the scroll brought forth a disk and from the 
scroll set down the small account, which told the nameless one 


T Oa Tale of the Ancient Traveler told at the court of 
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what debts were due to those who labored in the city now and 
who should come while he was working there. He read the name 
that he in Tsang should bear and who his armorer this time 
should be, because of debts that they had made before, and 
knew, too, that the armorer was now preparing raiment; 
though he little knew who was the nameless one that it should 
clothe. 

Four days and nights and yet another day he waited there 
without the walls of Tsang, the while the armorer prepared his 
dress with loving care and deep expectancy. Then came the 
hour when he entered in and donned the dress the armorer had 
made as, often, he had entered in before. Yet strange the 
sights were to his sunlit eyes so long away from this, the tear. 
dimmed land. Therefore the armorer who made his dress and 
led him in now taught again the ways that men pursued in 
Tsang; and as he heard, the memory of bygone days returned 
and Ebergal (who was the nameless one), the slave, became 
accustomed to the place, yet forty days and forty nights had 
passed ere he began to know his proper place. 

Then Ghud, the armorer, instructed him how men in Tsang 
recorded what they saw. The disk the keeper of the scroll had 
given to Ebergal he turned about, and on the other side, where 
no account was writ, he taught him how to mark the things that 
passed, that in the days to come he might recall those things 
for which the nameless ones care not. For forty days and 
forty nights or so, Ebergal looked about and saw all things and 
set them down upon the silver disk upon the side that held not 
the account, and kept his eyes bent on that side always; and 
working thus he came to know no more of Alistan and of the 
shoreless sea, and only knew what was upon the disk: that he 
was Ebergal, the son of Ghud, a slave in Tsang beneath an iron 
law. And things befell him, Ebergal, the slave, as they were 
written in the small account upon the disk he bore about with 
him; and as each thing befell he set it down upon the side 
where no account was writ, that in the days to come it might 
remain. 

And then there came to him the father’s gift, the gift of 
gold to squander or to spend, that comes to all who labor there 
in Tsang. But Ebergal, the slave, knew not the gift, nor knew 
that it was gold, for on the disk no record was of this. So he 
asked Ghud what means the father’s gift that came unasked, 
And Ghud had wondered often what it meant and answered 
him. 
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‘‘What means the father’s gift? That no man truly knows, 
yet most agree that he who saves enough to buy the dress to 
clothe in those who come, is truly wise, for so he has a son to 
ease his age and minister to him when he is old. But that which 
of the gift remains beside, that should a man spend with an 
open palm and with it purchase great delights of sense.’’ 

So told him Ghud, and so he set it down. 

And yet for forty days and forty nights he dwelt with 
Ghud and wrote upon the disk. Then went he forth lke other 
men in 'I'sang, all nameless ones not knowing that they were, 
all knowing naught except what they had writ upon the silver 
disk, where fast they gazed. 

And many debts were paid by Ebergal that he had made 
in weary days before. He paid them not because he knew their 
due, nor yet because he knew to whom he owed, but those 
who serve the keeper of the scroll whereon the nameless ones 
keep their accounts, read well what is set down upon the disks, 
upon the side whereon men do not gaze, and they arrange that 
all just debts be paid although unknown to those who will not 
see. And so did EKbergal pay many debts and so were paid him 
many that were due. And many new ones made he while he 
toiled, not knowing that, though long the time might be ere 
they were paid, yet must each debt be paid. 

Now there came one among the men of Tsang, clad in the 
garments that the men there wore, brought forth as others 
were, by armorers, but who had not forgotten Alistan, nor had 
forgotten that the silver disk was graven by the keeper of the 
scroll. He spoke to men in Tsang of Alistan and of the shore- 
less sea where was their home. He told them of the keeper 
of the seroll, and of the silver disk the keeper gave and what 
was graven on the under side, whereof the men of Tsang knew 
naught, because they gazed so steadily upon the other side. He 
told them that they all were nameless ones—slaves, traders, 
priests and warriors though their dress—all sons of those that 
dwelt in Aliston. He told them that it was the debts they 
made which all must pay that brought them back to Tsang, and 
labored hard with them to turn their gaze upon the writing 
graven on the disk. 

And some who heard him said that he was mad, because 
he spoke of things that they knew not. And some there were 
who long had watched their disks who told him that there was 
no other side. And some, too, were there, who heard well his 
words and, though they could not turn their disks about, re- 
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membered faintly Alistan; and some awoke when they did hear 
the words he spake and knew the things he told them were but 
true. To those who thus awoke, this teacher told what was 
the father’s gift that each received. But Ebergal, the slave, 
was not of these. 

When twice four hundred days had passed and gone and 
Ebergal his dress was getting old, then those who serve the 
keeper of the scroll saw, on the disk that held the small account, 
that soon his time of rest was come again. They waited till the 
count was full and done, and then they reft the garment from 
his back and Ebergal beheld his nakedness. Forth went he 
to the well-used ways of men, but, being naked, no man paid 
him heed. He wandered thus until they brought the word 
that he should come without the walls of Tsang and render to 
the keeper of the Scroll. And when he came the keeper stretched 
his hand and took the disk that Ebergal had borne and from 
it set upon the great account what were the debts that Ebergal 
had earned for him who, naked, stood before him now. And 
Ebergal that was, upon the scroll set down the balance, know- 
ing it was just. 

Full many things he brought with him from Tsang and 
with them set out on his homeward way. He crossed the sea 
that bathes the walls of Tsang but battled mightily for what 
he bore, and landing safely cast aside the half of what he ecar- 
ried, for in this new land he needed not the things that Tsang 
held dear. And, to the vale of living shadows come, he cast 
aside a half of what remained, for here the road was difficult 
to climb. And ever as he journeyed further on he found that 
what he brought with him from T’sang was useless more and 
more in this new land. 

And when he reached the borderland of home, then did he 
Jeave behind all things except what needful was to build his 
shining house. Then woke he fully from his dreaming strange 
and knew again he was a nameless one, and journeyed fleetly 
to his father’s house, in Alistan, beside the shoreless sea. 


And our mighty kine, well pleased, spake these words: 

‘Tt were well that nameless ones who toil in Tsang should 
heed that they bring forth those things that they may build in 
Alistan.”’ 

And, because tlhe Ancient Traveler whispered to me that 
these words were wise, have I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, set them 
also down. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a Fe.ttow or tHE Rosicructan Society. 
FRAGMENTS OF GNOSTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


N their different systems of cosmogony,the Gnosties repre- 
sented the Divine Being as the self-included, incomprehen- 
sible and original source of all perfection, the unfathom- 
able abyss (buthos) exalted above all possibility of desig- 

nation, of whom, properly speaking, nothing can be predicated. 
From this incomprehensible essence of God to finite things, it 
is impossible to conceive of an immediate transition.  Self- 
limitation is the starting point, whence a communication of 
life on the part of God—the first passing into manifestation of 
the hidden Deity begins; and from this begins and proceeds 
all further self-developing manifestation of the divine essence. 
From this first link in the chain of life are, in the first place, 
evolved the manifold powers or attributes dwelling in the divine 
essence which, until that first self-affrmation, were all hidden 
in the abyss of that essence; each of which attributes presents 
on one particular side the whole divine essence, and to each 
of which in this view are apphed the appropriate titles of the 
Divine Being. ‘These divine powers, evolving themselves to 
self-subsistent being are hence the germs and principles of all 
further evolution of life, which develops and individualizes 
itself more and more in such a way that its successive grades 
are ever sinking lower, the spirits ever becoming feebler, the 
further they are removed from the first link in the series. 
—Valentinus. 


Man ean conceive the Divine only after the analogy of his 
own mind; and this analogy is founded on an objective truth, 
since the mind of man is Ged’s own image. On this rests 
the truth lying at the root of the intellectual process through 
which we arrive at the formation of our conceptions of the 
divine attributes, and the truth lying at the bottom of these 
individual attributes themselves. 


—Basilides. 
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As in each man’s life on earth, each moment stands con- 
nected with the one that preceded it and is thereby determined 
according to the different application he may give to it by his 
free will, so also is the life of each individual man on earth 
connected in the great refining process of the universe with the 
preceding series of existences or reincarnations. ach one 
brings evil with him out of some previous state of existence, 
and has to atone for it and purify himself from it in the present 
life, and upon his moral conduct depends his condition in a 
subsequent existence. 


—Basilides. 


As long as the soul or lower self is influenced by its animal 
propensities and remains attached to external objects, its facul- 
ties for the perception of truth are dormant and its aspirations 
after the higher life become extinguished, but when once it at- 
tains to a free development of its rational principle and light- 
nature, the Higher Self, it enters on the path of true progres- 
sion leading to the realization of its destiny. 

—Basilides. 


Love must embrace all, because all things stand in a cer- 
tain relation to the All. In the purifying and evolving process 
of the universe, there prevails a two-fold law; the law of nat- 
ural necessity in the evolution from below upward to man, and 
the progressive education, determined by the moral order of 
the universe, from man onward; from this point progress or 
retrogression, happiness or wretchedness, joy or sorrow, are 
conditioned on from self-determination. 

—Basilides. 


Man is a microcosm, carrying within himself opposite ele- 
ments from two opposite kingdoms. In the elements foreign 
to his higher nature are reflected the different properties and 
attributes of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms; 
hence the temperaments, desires and passions which correspond 
to these different properties. For example, the mimic, sportive 
nature of the ape, the murderous disposition of the wolf, the 
hardness of the diamond, the collective sum of all these effluxes 
of the animal, vegetable and mineral worlds, forms the blind 
irrational soul which constantly check and disturb and thwart 
the activity and influence of man’s higher and divine nature 
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or self. Every soul on becoming incorporated or incarnated in 
a body, is attended by an angel, or its Higher Self, who has 
the care and guidance of its particular process of purification 
and of its particular training, and who, after its separation 
from the body, accompanies it to the place of its destination, 
conditioned and determined by its conduct on earth. Such was 
the demon of Socrates. 


—Isodore. 


Light, life, soul, goodness, on the one hand—darkness, 
death, matter evil, on the other—extend through the whole 
progressive course of the world. Everywhere, as rust deposits 
itself on the surface of iron, darkness and death cleave to the 
seeds of life and light; the evil to the good; the ungodlike to 
the godlike; while at the same time it is impossible that the 
original essence should in this way ever be destroyed. The 
soul of each man must purify itself by degrees from the for- 
eion dross, just as the iron needs to be cleansed from its rust 
in “order to recover its higher lustre. By such purification only 
can it attain to union and become blended into one with its 
creator, its Higher Self. 


—Isodore. 


But doubtless the day is coming when what is wanting here 
will be supplied; when as the Logical, so likewise the Poetical 
susceptibility and faculty of the people, —their Fancy, Humor, 
Imagination, wherein lie the main elements of spiritual life,— 
will no longer be left uncultivated, barren, or bearing only spon- 
taneous thistles, but in new and finer harmony with an improved 
Understanding, will flourish in new vigor; and in our inward 
world there will again be a sunny Firmament and verdant Earth, 
as well as a Pantry and culinary Fire; and men will learn not 
only to recapitulate and compute, but to worship, to love; in 
tears or in laughter, hold mystical as well as logical communion 
with the high and the low of this wondrous Universe; and read, 
as they should live, with their whole being. 


—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English. 


By NurHo DE Manuar. 


‘*Rabpar JEuUDA’s Discussion Witrn tur MERCHANT, ON JACOB’s 
PILuaAR.’’ 


64 ABBI JEHUDA, whilst staying at an inn in the town 
of Masheya, rose up at midnight in order to medi- 
tate and study the secret doctrine. In the same 
apartment there happened to be sleeping a Jewish 

merchant who had come thither to dispose of two bales of wear- 

ing apparel. Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘It is written, ‘and this stone 
which I have set for a pillar shall be God’s house (Beth Alhim),’ 

The stone here mentioned is the foundation stone at the center 

of the world, and also on it the sanctuary was built.’’ 

The merchant on hearing these words raised himself from 
his bed, and said: ‘*‘ What you have just observed is an impossi- 
bility, for this foundation stone existed before the creation of 
the world and the origin of it. Now the words, ‘And this stone 
which I have set up for a pillar, shall be God’s house’ refer dis- 
tinctly to the particular stone that Jacob then set up, and to 
none other. ore than this, it is said, ‘And took the stone that 
he had put for his pillow and set it up fora pillar.’ But Jacob 
was then in Bethel; how could this stone therefore be one and 
the same with that at Jerusalem on which the sanetuary was 
built?’ 

Without taking any notice of the merchant’s remarks and 
question, Rabbi Jehuda, proceeded: ‘‘ It is written said he, ‘Pre 
pare to meet thy God, oh Israel’ (Amos LV. 12) ‘Take heed 
and hearken, oh Israel’ (Deuter. NAXVII. 9), teaching us that 
the study of the secret doctrine claims and demands from those 
who engage therein, both a thoughtful mind and a reverent 
spirit.’’ 

On hearing these words, the merchant instantly arose and 
putting on his garments sat down by the side of Rabbi Jehuda 
and said: ‘‘Blessed are the righteous who study and meditate 
on the secret doctrine, day and night.’’ 
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Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘ Whilst thou finishest dressing thyself, 
repeat to me the objections to which thou hast given utterance, 
that we may calmly, thoughtfully and reverently discuss them. 
Because so, I rose from my bed to engage in its study with 
earnestness and attention. We are taught that the Schekina 
associates with anyone who is an earnest student of truth even 
though he be alone and far remote from his fellows. /now- 
ing this how could I remain in bed while sensing the presence 
of the divine Schekina, and knowing also that the Holy One walks 
in the garden of the celestial Eden with the righteous who listen 
attentively to the words and meditations of those who rise at 
midnight and devote themselves to the study of the law until the 
dawn of day. Repeat now I pray thee thy objections and ques- 
tions.’’ 

Said the merchant: ‘‘ My question was this, How can you 
truly affirm that the foundation stone at the center of the world 
and forming the base of the sanctuary at Jerusalem was one and 
the same as that which Jacob used as a pillow and afterwards 
set it up as a pillar and poured oil on the top of it. He was at 
Bethel and the foundation stone was in Jerusalem, so that your 
affirmation respecting it was an inexactitude. 


‘THe SYMBOLISM OF THE FouNnDATION STONE.’’ 


Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘ During the night that Jacob slept at 
dethel, there was a marvelous replication of the earth’s sur- 
face so that the foundation stone under the sanctuary in Jeru- 
salem occupied the place where Jacob was, in order that he might 
rest his head upon it. This explains how it was that the stone 
was under him. Ah! replied the merchant, but seripture ex- 
plicitly states that Jacob took the stone that he put for his pillow 
and set it up for a pillar and said, ‘This stone which I have 
set up for a pillar shall be Bethel.’ There is here nothing to 
warrant your assertion that it was the foundation stone on 
which the world and the Holy of Holies are based. 

Then said Rabbi Jehuda, ‘‘If you can give any other expla- 
nation of the words, I pray you to give it.’’ 

Said the merchant, ‘‘It is written, ‘As for me I will behold 
thy face in righteousness, I shall be satisfied when I awake with 
thy likeness’ (Ps. XVII. 15). All the love and desire of David 
was concentrated on this foundation stone, which is justice or 
righteousness, and speaks of it as ‘The stone which the builders 
rejected has become the headstone of the corner’ (Ps. CXVIII. 
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22). When David desired to contemplate and behold the glory 
of his Lord, he first took this stone and possessed himself of it, 
after which he was able and qualified to enter into the sanctuary; 
for everyone who earnestly desires to come into the presence 
of his Lord, it is impossible to do so unless he possesses this 
stone, as it is written, ‘with this (bezoth) shall Aaron come 
into the holy place’ (Lev. XVI. 3). David was therefore con- 
eratulating himself when he said, ‘As for me, I will behold thy 
face with justice,’ of which the foundation stone was a symbol, 
and which he so ardently desired to possess. Observe, Abraham 
instituted the morning prayer and made known the goodness and 
benignty of his Lord, so that the matutinal hour became re- 
garded as most suitable for addressing vows to the Divine 
Being, and it is written, ‘And Abraham rose up early in the 
morning’ (Gen. XXII. 3). Evening prayer, ‘minhah,’ was es- 
tablished by Isaae who taught the world that justice exists, and 
also that there is a judge by whom it is administered. Jacob 
originated nightly prayer, that had never been uttered and 
addressed to heaven by anyone anterior to him, and therefore in 
a moment of self-commendation said, ‘This stone which I have set 
up as a pillar.’ What is the real signification of this word 
pillar (matzebah)? It refers to the foundation stone of the 
universe, namely, justice that had been thrown down by the 
wickedness of mankind. It was Jacob who raised it again and 
his pouring of oil on the top of it denotes that he, more than 
any other, contributed in re-erecting it and causing its exist- 
ence to become regarded as a reality. 

Rabbi Jehuda, as the merchant ceased speaking, rose and 
embracing him said: ‘How is it, that possessed of such knovw- 
ledge of the secret doctrine, thou art engaged in worldly pur- 
suits to the neglect of things appertaining to the higher and 
diviner life?’’ 

Said the merchant: ‘‘It is through necessity. I have two 
sons attending school for whose maintenance and education I 
have to provide in order that they may become inculeated in the 
secret and hidden wisdom.’’ Again the merchant spake and said: 
‘We read, ‘and Solomon sat upon the throne of David his father 
and his kingdom was established greatly’ (I. Kings IT. 12). How 
great the encomium of Solomon as expressed in these words, 
implying that he set up the foundation stone (shethiya) on 
which he erected the sanctuary in Jerusalem and thereby estab- 
lisned his kingdom greatly, as it is stated. We read, ‘And the 
bow shall be in the cloud and I will look upon it, that I may 
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remember the everlasting covenant’ (Gen. IX. 16), from which 
we gather that the bow gives rise to feelings of delight to the 
Holy One. No man in whom the divine light is not reflected, 
ean ever enter into the presence of his Lord. The words ‘And 
I will look upon it’ (urithiha) have the same occult meaning as, 
‘The Lord said unto him, go through the midst of the city, 
through the midst of Jerusalem and mark the letter T (thau 
upon the foreheads of the men who sigh,’ (Ez. LX. 3) from which 
we learn that God looks upon the face of every man to observe 
if this thau is impressed thereon and if so he remembers the 
everlasting covenant. Another exposition of these words is, 
that they refer to the holy sign impressed on the human form. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘ All you have said, is quite correct. 
The origin of the bow visible in the heavens involves a profound 
mystery. When Israel returns out of captivity, the bow that 
then will be visible, will be as radiant and beautiful as a bride, 
adorned for her husband on her marriage day.’’ 

‘‘Listen,’’ said the merchant, ‘‘to the words of my father, 
addressed to me just before his death, ‘Never expect to behold 
the banner of Messiah until the bow appears in the heavens, 
flashing forth rays and colors of light so transcendently glorious 
and splendid, that the sheen of it will lighten up the whole world. 
When this happens then look for Messiah. We learn this from 
the esoteric meaning of the words, ‘I will look upon the bow 
and remember the everlasting covenant.’ At present it appears 
in colors, faint and lustreless and only as an object to remind 
us that the Holy One will never again destroy mankind by a 
deluge of waters. When however the advent of Messiah occurs, 
it will appear radiant in all its beauty and splendor and God 
will then remember Israel and raise them out of the dust, as it 
is written, ‘And they shall serve the Lord and David, their king, 
whom I will raise up unto them.’ (Jer. XXX. 9), ‘And in that 
day I will raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen’ (Amos 
IX. 11), that is, in the day that the resplendent bow appears in 
the heavens, God will look upon it and remember his covenant, 
so that David, becoming reincarnated, shall appear again and 
reign in Israel.’ This is what my father declared and his 
belief is confirmed by the words, ‘For as in the days of Noah, 
so have I done unto thee and as I have sworn that the waters of 
Noah should go no more over the earth, so have I sworn that 
I will not be wroth with thee nor reproach thee.’ ’’ (Is. LIV. 8). 

To be continued. 
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THE WISDOM OF PLOTINUS. By 
Charles J. Whitby, B. A., M. D. 
Published by William Rider & Son, 
London; 120 pp.; crown Svo, cloth, 
gilt, 2s. net. 


Such a book as this can hardly fail 
to be a delight to the theosophical stu- 
dent who would trace for himself the 
undivided links that connect his phil- 
osophy with the finest thoughts of 
antiquity. Dr. Whitby’s book has both 
the merit and the demerit of conden- 
sation. Those who have the current 
malady of hurry will welcome an epi- 
tome that finds expression in 1381 
pages, but the majority of his readers 
will wish that the compression were 
less strenuous and that the author had 
elaborated a subject of which he is so 
clearly a master. 


Plotinus was a pupil of Ammonius 
Saccas who, in a restricted sense of 
the word, has been said to be the first 
theosophist inasmuch as it was he who 
first taught the inner identity of all 
religious systems and set himself to 
the noble task of reconciliation. But 
after eleven years of such discipleship 
we find Plotinus leaving Alexandria 
and undertaking a journey to Persia 
and India in order to learn the secret 
wisdom of the far east. At the age of 
forty he returned and settled in Rome, 
where he taught continuously for 
twenty-six years, dying in the year 
269 AD. Within the space of six years 
he is said to have attained four times 
to the beatific vision of the One. 

For our knowledge of the philosophy 


of Plotinus we are confined to the 
Enneads, his only literary work, but 
probably a summary of his complete 
course of lectures. Matter he held to 
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be an objective reality, but unchanged 
and unchangeable, the mirror in which 
we see the evolution of the soul. There. 
fore matter, being negative and in- 
capable of positive qualities, is iden- 
tical with evil, and the human soul 
partakes of the quality of evil only 
when it gravitates toward the negative 
or sensuous planes. Evil then would 
seem to be the refusal of the soul to 
create pictures of itself, or a _ parti- 
cipation of the soul in the inertia of 
matter. 

The existence of individual evil or 
misfortune is explained by Plotinus on 
strictly theosophical grounds. The soul 
has voluntarily brought itself into con- 
tact with matter and must either sub- 
due matter or be itself subdued by 
matter. It must be active or passive, 
exercising its own proper functions or 
abrogating them to its own loss and 
suffering. Moreover every individual 
monad “in the course of an infinite 
cycle of successive  reincarnations” 
must reap exact compensation for the 
success or failure of its mission. 

Elsewhere we find the theory of 
karma expressed with epigrammatic 
force. ‘‘Destiny,’’ says Plotinus, “‘ren- 
ders poor those who have ill-employed 
their riches, for poverty is of service 
even to the virtuous.’’ Elsewhere he 
says “it is a universally accepted be- 
lief that the soul commits errors, that 
it expiates them, that it submits to 
punishment in the infernal regions, 
and that it passes into new bodies.” 
And yet again, “The gods bestow upon 
each the destiny which pertains to him 
and which harmonizes with his ante- 
cedents in his successive existence. 
Everyone who is not aware of this is 
grossly ignorant of divine matters.” 
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For Plotinus the sole object of hu- 
man existence is the contemplation of 
the good, for in no other way can we 
free ourseives from the meaningless and 
the trivial. Thus exalted, the soul be- 
comes luminous and finally enters into 
beatific reunion with is source, and 
even though it may fall from that high 
place it will still preserve.an image of 
God that will manifest as intelligence 
and as the “love that creates wisdom.” 

There are some books on the ancient 
philosophers, scholarly in themselves, 
but which irritate us by their assump- 
tion of a twentiety century superiority 
and by a certain condescension of tone 
that is as offensive as it is vulgar, but 
of such vices the author shows no 
trace. He writes soberly, with earnest 
sympathy, and with a clarity and pre- 
cision of diction that compensate in a 
measure for a doubtless necessary con- 
densation. No better book could be 
found for those who would begin the 
study of a philosopher whose teachings 
have the same shining value to-day 
that they had for the Roman world 
under the Emperor Gallienus. 

An unusually ample table of con- 
tents is a useful feature of an at- 
tractive work. 


A MANUAL OF CARTOMANCY, 
FORTUNE TELLING AND OC- 
CULT DIVINATION. By Grand 
Orient. Published by William 
Rider & Son, London. Crown 8Svo, 
cloth gilt; 252 pp.; 2s. 6d. net. 

The art of divination is as old as 
humanity and will probably maintain 
a more or less dubious status until it 
Shall be superseded by the general illu- 
mination of the race that must follow 
a real spiritual awakening. Until then 
it can hardly free itself from the taint 
of superstition that must, and perhaps 
ought to, attend upon any process that 
uses mechanical means for the attain- 
ment of supersensuous ends. 

The author, or rather the compiler, 
of this curious collection is well aware 
that the power of divination is an in- 
terior gift and that the mechanisms 
of playing cards, mystic alphabets, 
kabalistic calculations and the like, are 


no more than convenient stimuli to 
faculties that are normally latent. In- 
deed he says with a creditable frank- 
ness that every process and every in- 
strument of divination is simply an 
aid “‘to cast the seer for the time be- 
ing into a subjective or interior con- 
dition.’”’ Whether such stimuli are de- 
sirable is a matter for individual de- 
termination, but most theosophists will 
continue to rely upon the methods of 
self-discipline and meditation that are 
recommended by all the high spiritual 
philosophies of the world. At the same 
time those who wish to study the in- 
tricacies of divinatory methods could 
hardly have a better guide than Grand 
Orient. 


NEW READING OF EVOLUTION. A 
Basis for a Synthetic Philosophy. 
By Henry Clayton Thompson. Pub- 
lished by the New Reading Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 

A synthetic philosophy is the su- 
preme need of the intellectual age and 
too much praise can hardly be given 
to whom ever attempts it. It should 
be applied, moreover, to every phase 
of modern research. Nor are there 
lacking indications that the chemist, 
the biologist, the physiologist, and the 
psychologist are getting ready to leave 
their water-tight compartments, to 
bring their respective lights to a com- 
mon focus, and to agree not only upon 
terminology but upon definitions. To 
aid in such a work is to do for science 
what Theosophy has done for religion 
by showing that truth is to be found in 
unification and in the synthesis of ac- 
quired knowledge. 

It is to be wished either that the 
author had set himself a less formid- 
able task or that he had elaborated it 
at greater length. Without a more 
extended elaboration it is to be feared 
that he may lack some of the convinc- 
ing power that his erudition should 
Zive him. Certainly he will please 
neither the materialist nor the idealist 
when he says that the materialistic 
and the idealistic theories are sup- 
plementary, and then proceeds to argue 
from a dualistic basis. A preliminary 
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metaphysical chapter might have con- 
vinced neither the materialist nor the 
idealist, but it would at least have 
supplied a jumping off place that is 
now lacking and furnished a better 
justification for an ensuing disquisi- 
tion that perhaps loses some of its 
proper lucidity from the omission and 
also from an over condensation. 

But on the whole the theosophist will 
be abundantly pleased at the prospect 
that the author, having gone so far to- 
ward spiritual philosophy, will pres- 
ently bridge some of the chasms that 
he now walks around. He speaks, for 
instance, of ‘“‘Life Elements” as the 
“agencies” of the creative power or 
of the Universal Intelligence. He de- 
fines the Life Elements as the forces 
which are resident in the germ cells of 
plants and animal life and which cause 
the integration of their physical bodies, 
but he disavows any attempt to decide 
whether or not they are but various 
powers of the Universal Life. Why 
should he shrink from such a de- 
cision? If he can postulate a Life Ele- 
ment— and so incur the undying 
enmity of materialism—why should he 
fear to postulate a Universal Life 
underlying all material phenomena and 
seeking self consciousness through the 
modifications of matter? Surely he 
would have found his task immeasur- 
ably easier if he had based it upon a 
theory of one life underlying all mat- 
ter and producing in matter the count- 
less variations of the manifested world, 
that one life being unchanging except 
in its progress toward self conscious- 
ness through the modifications that it 
produces in its material envelope. If 
he had taken a further step and post- 
ulated a succession of life waves each 
beginning in the lowest forms of mat- 
ter he would at once have a theory to 
account for all diversities of form and 
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type from the flint to man. From the 
materialist point of view he would be 
no more heretical than he is now. 

It would be unfair to demand too 
much of so small a volume. At the 
same time we mis many definitiong 
that might be supplied. For example, 
what does the author mean when he 
speaks of the survival of the fittest ang 
why does he hold that in humanity the 
fittest to survive will be the unselfish? 
The theory is of course eminently 
theosophical, but it would be interest. 
ing to know in what way the author 
reaches it and how he explains the re. 
versal of the law of tooth and claw 
that prevails in the animal kingdom, 
and consequently the ultimate preser. 
vation by nature of those alone who 
will use neither tooth nor claw. 
Theosophy teaches of the invasion of 
humanity by the spiritual mind, but 
material science has no explanation of 
the moral hiatus between man and ani- 
mal and it probably never will havea 
theory to explain so obvious a fact. 
This is but one of the many illustra. 
tions of the author’s perception of 
spiritual truth of which he supplies no 
intellectual defence. 

Indeed too much praise can hardly 
be given to these perceptions of truth 
that arrest the eye upon nearly every 
page. Nothing can be better than the 
plea for the non-materiality of the 
soul, for its persistence, and for 
nature’s gradual compulsion toward a 
higher human life. But inasmuch as 
the author is willing to speculate upon 
psychology without reliance upon either 
scalpel or scales we should like to see 
him go further, with the assurance 
that both his erudition and his per- 
ceptions must presently bring him to 
that synthesis of all syntheses that is 
called Theosophy: 

Ss. G. P. C. 





